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usiness Notes. 
This page is set apart for the business department of 
the Insrrucror. On it will be found matters of interest 
to those interested in the success of the Insrrucror and 
who are co-operating with us in our efforts to make it, 


in every sense, the leading educational paper of the 
world. 











A postal card will bring you a supply of 
sample copies and with them and a few 
hours spent among your friends you will 
be able to add several new names to our list 
of subscribers. You can get either premiums 
or cash commission. 


* *& 
* 


Do not lose sight of the fact that you can 
get either Busy Work Series or the cloth 
bound edition of Page’s Theory by securing 
only one new subscriber at 50c. provided 6c. 
be sent for postage on the former or 10c. on 
the latter. Send two subscribers and get 
both these premiums and we will pay half 
the postage. 


* & 
* 


If you want Chambers’ Encyclopedi2, free 


Instructor at 50 cents each. 

afd 
Our $1.16 offer which enables you to get 
the Instructor a full year together with 
Page’s Theory, Evolution of Dodd and 
Walks and Talks for this small amount, is| 
“a taker” with our readers. If you have 
not already secured these books you should 
take advantage of the opportunity for it 
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of charge, send us ten new sutseribers to the | 
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If you want Chambers’ Encyclopedia, free 
of charge, send us ten new subscribers to the 
Instructor at 50 cents each. 

*—" 

Elihu Burritt became one of the world’s 
most famous scholars by merely spending 
his spare moments, evenings, etc., in study 
while he toiled at his forge at least ten hours 
each-day. The plan of instruction followed 
by the American Correspondence Normal is 
such that teachers may do even better than 
Burritt did for we assist you while he had to 
study unaided. If not familiar with our 
system of teaching by mail, send for cata- 
logue, or read pages one and two of cover. 

* * 
* 

The regular size of the INstrucToR is 36 
pages but the December and January num- 
bers have each been 44 pages or eight pages 
larger than the regular size. This gives our 
readers much more reading each month 
than is furnished by any of the $1.00 
monthlies. Ifthe liberal effort which our 
readers have been making to secure new sub- 
scribers is continued we shall be able to carry 
these eight extra pages regularly. If you 
have not already enlisted in the work we 
hope to have the benefit of your services at 
an early date. 

. 
The Pathfinder, published at Washington, D. C., is 
the freshest, brightest and best edited weekly paper to 


| be found and as a current topics paper for school use 


has no superior. The subscription price is $1.00 a 
year but by special arrangement with the publishers 
we can furnish it one year together with the Insrrucror 
at the remarkably low rate of $1.00. If you wish to 





certainly is the most liberal offer ever made 
by any publisher. 
+ * | 
The publishers of the INsrrucToR are ever 
on the alert for good things for their readers 
and having an opportunity to arrange with 
the publishers of the revised edition of 
Chambers’ Encyclopedia for a large supply 
of this work on very favorable terms, our 
readers are given the benefit of this arrange- 
ment and for a limited time will be fur- 
nished this world-renowned and valuable 
work on terms so liberal that no one can af- 
ford to miss the opportunity. See descrip- 
tion and offers to subscribers on another 


page. 





examine a specimen copy of it write to the publishers 
for one. We wish that every subscriber to the 
Insrrucror might also have this publication. 
i * * 
¥ 

The Educational Independent published at Edinboro, 
Pa.. is one of the brightest and best papers published 
for supplementary reading. It contains eight large 
p2ges always filled with interesting and valuable mat- 
ter and is published weekly during the school year. 
Subscription price fifty cents. By a special arrange- 
ment with the publishers we are taking subscriptions 
for it together with the Insrructror at 75 cents for both. 
Send to the publishers for a sample copy of the Inde- 
pendent. 


* * 
* 
If you want Chambers’ Encyclopedia, free 
of charge, send us ten new subscribers to the 
Instructor at 50 cents each. , 





| 
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EDITORIALS. 








Great works are performed not by 

strength, but by perseverance. 
* * 
* 

The most distinguished Frenchman of the 
last century said: “Men succeed less by their 
talents than by their characters.” How true 
this is of the teacher, who to a great extent is 
to become responsible for the characters of his 
pupils. Children will imitate. Have a 
character, worthy of imitation. 

* * 
* 

Spurgeon, the great English preacher said, 
“The door-step to the temple of wisdom is a 
knowledge of our own ignorance.” How 
true it is, when we first find out how 
small our knowledge of any subject is, that 
we see how much is to be learned and we go 
to work with greater zeal to fathom the sub- 
ject to its lowest depths. As soon as we 
think that we know what is to be learned of 
any subject, we stop our growth. The more 
we study and learn, the more we see to be 
learned. 

“ 

Washington’s birthday gives a splendid 
opportunity to teach patriotism, and teachers 
everywhere should make much of it. We 
have given elsewhere a specially prepared 
program of exercises for this occasion. This 
program is merely suggestive and can be 
changed to suit the grade of the school. 
Hang the pictures of Washington and Lin- 
coln on the wall and try and make your 
school-room correspond with the day you 
celebrate. Puta flag on your school-house 
and teach your pupils to spell Patriotism 
with a capital P, and to talk “United States” 


and not a foreign dialect. 


* * 
* 


Let a pupil do you a favor, some little ser- 
vice and he will like you the better ; do him 
a kindness and he will remember and 
appreciate it. Never speak of your pupils, 
or even allow yourself to think of them as 
dull, stupid, the dregs of the grade ; or worse 
still, regard them as rebels, imps of darkness, 
willfully impertinent, insolent, and repro- 
bates. In fact, there is no such class in any 
school unless made so by a teacher em- 
inently possessed of like qualities. Meet 
your pupils at the threshold with a welcom- 


‘ing word, and let them take with them at 


the end of the day your pleasant, cheery 
“Good-night.” We should never keep our 
pupils waiting at the door till the ringing of 
the. bell, but should encourage them to come 
in early that we might talk with them and 


find out their thoughts, their expectations, 
their wishes, and show ourselves to be their 
familiar, trusted, and well-wishing friends. 
* x 
* 

The worth of the teacher is not merely in 
hearing recitations and in keeping the pupils 
quiet, but it is also in properly classifying 
them, in cultivating a love for learning, in 
encouraging the pupils to secure a good edu- 
cation, and in patiently meeting the trials 
that come from tardy and irregular pupils, 
and sometimes from criticising patrons. The 
reward of the teacher is not in dollars and 
cents only, but in the good will of appre- 
ciative pupils and in the conscientiousness of 
a work well done.—Schlabach. 

7 f 

Page, in his “Theory and Practice of 
Teaching,” says: “It is a mistake that 
many teachers fall into, that they seem to re- 
gard government as their chief occupation ; 
and, as we should naturally expect in such 
cases, it is often very poorly exercised. That 
is not the best government which is main- 
tained as a matter of formal business. The 
noiseless under-current is far more efficient. 
I have always noticed that men govern best 
when they do not seem to govern ; and those 
who make most effort and bustle about it 
themselves are pretty sure to have the most 
boisterous schools. 

Pad 

Your success depends as much on what 
you are as it does on what you do. The 
effectiveness of the woodman’s ax depends 
as much on the weight of its head as on the 
keenness of its edge. So it is the personality 
of the teacher behind his acts, which gives 
him power. Hence the rules derived from 
the successful experience of one teacher may 
not give equally happy results in the expe- 
rience of another. Then it is a mistake to 
suppose that it is by some great deeds that 
the teacher reveals himself to his pupils. As 
by the repetition of little acts one forms his 
habits and builds his character, so by com- 
mon-place and apparently trivial acts does 
the teacher manifest his personality to the 
child. 

°° 

Live as much as you can with open win- 
dows, wearing whatever extra clothes are 
necessary. In this way you will turn the 
hours of your work to physical profit instead 
of physical loss. If you cannot bear an open 


window, even with an extra coat and a rug 
over your knees, when you are sitting ina 
room, do the next best thing, which is to 
throw the windows wide open—not a poor 
six inches—whenever you leave it, and thus 





get rid of the taint of the many dead bodies 


that we have breathed out from ourselves, 
and that hang like ghosts about our room. 
Pay special attention to the constant ex- 


posure to pure air both of clothes and of bed- © 
ding. Avoid chill; that is one form of © 
poisoning. Avoid impure air; that is an- 7 


other and much more insidious form of 
poisoning.— Herald Wger. 
* x 
* 
Do not overlook the claims of citizenship 
and of society. Your business by day brings 


you into constant intercourse with your | 
pupils; when off active duty you withdraw 3 
to your study. Children and books are thus 
Have acare | 
or you will become dwarfed or twisted or one- | 
sided. You cannot afford to attend temper- 7 
ance meeting on Monday evening, public ~ 


alternately your companions. 


lecture on Tuesday evening, prayer meeting 


on Wednesday evening, Mrs. Jones’ party on ; 
Thursday evening, Christian Endeavor meet- ~ 
ing on Friday evening and go to the skating © 


rink on Saturday evening. 
* * 
* 

Pedagogy tells us that “the science of edu- 
cation is the science of interesting ;” and yet, 
but few pedagogues have realized the impor- 
tance of educating the interest of the child. 
In other words, little or no value has been 
attached to the likes and dislikes of children; 
but in reality they are very important. A 
child can be given any quantity of informa- 
tion, he can be made to get his lessons, he 
can even be crowded through a series of ex- 


aminations, but that is not educating him. q 
Unless his interest in the subject has been © 
awakened, the process has been a failure. © 
Once get him thoroughly interested and he 7 
can educate himself, along that line at least. a 


—Elizabeth Harrison. 


* * 


* : 
That man, I think, has a liberaleducation © 
who has been so trained in youth that his | 
body. is the ready servant of his will, and | 


does with ease and pleasure all the work that, 


as a mechanism, it is capable of; whose in- = 
tellect is a clear, cold, logic engine, with all 
of its parts of equal strength and in smooth © 
working order, ready like a steam engine to | 


be turned to any kind of work, to spin the 
gossamers as well as to forge the anchors of 


the mind ; whose mind is stored with the | 


knowledge of the great and fundamental 
truths of nature and the laws of life ; who, 
no stunted ascetic, is full of life and fire, but 
whose passions are trained to come to his 
help by a vigorous will, the servant of a 
tender conscience ; who has learned to love 
all beauty, whether of nature or art, to hate 
all vileness, and to respect others as him- 





self.— Hualey. 
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GRAMMAR. 


HOW TO TEACH GRAMMAR. 








By Jonathau Rigdon, author of Rigdon’s 
Grammar and Teacher of Grammar and Criticism, 
Central Normal College, Danville, Indiana. To con- 
tinue through the year. 








The Verb. 





CLASSIFICATION OF THE VERB. 





(3.) According to their completeness of pre- 
dication.—T he two sentences, He steals, and 
He is a thief, may convey precisely the same 
meaning. But it will be observed that in 
the first, the predication is completed by the 
verb steals, which both asserts and expresses 
the attribute of the subject; while in the 
second the verb is, does not complete the 
asserts the attribute 
which is expressed by the,word, thief. Steals 
isa verb of complete predication, and be- 
cause it contains the attribute which it asserts, 
it is called an attributive verb ; is is a verb of 
incomplete predication, and because it only 
couples to its subject an attribute which is ex- 
pressed by another word, it is called a 
copulative verb. 

(a) The literal meaning of the word copula 
is to couple, to fasten together. 

(b) There are few difficulties in the study 
of grammar more frequently met with or 
more perplexing to the teacher and to the 
pupil than those pertaining to the copulative 
verb. 

Definition —ATTRIBUTIVE VERBS are those 
which express the attributes they assert or as- 
sume. 

Definition —CoPuLATIVE VERBS are those 
which assert or assume attributes that are ex- 
pressed by other words. 

Notes —(a) All transitive verbs may in 
one sense be considered verbs of incomplete 
predication ; but they differ from copulative 
verbs in this,—that which completes a copu- 
lative verb is always an attribute of the sub- 
ject, but that which completes a transitive 
verb is not an attribute of the subject, but 
an object. Theattribute that completes a cop- 
ulative verb is therefore called an attributive 
complement ; as, Sugar is sweet; George is a 
farmer ; and the object that completes a transi- 
tive verb is called an odjective complement as, 
Martha reads the Bidle. 

(b) The complement of a copulative verb is 
always a noun or an adjective, or some ex- 
pression so used. It may be a participle, an 
infinitive, a phrase, ora clause. (Let the 
pupils illustrate.) 


logicians and grammarians regard the copula, 
not as a part of the predicate, but merely as 
the sign =, joining subject and predicate ; 
but the predicate is always a verb, or con- 
tains one, since it is the only part of speech 
that can predicate. 

(d) Many verbs in the passive voice may 
be used as copulas; as, She was considered 
honest. I was elected chairman. 

(e) Although the verb to deis the only 
pure copula, it is often purely attributive. 
It is cepulative when it asserts or assumes 
an attri/ute of the subject, and attridutive 
when it denotes merely to ex7st. In, What- 
ever is, is right, the first isis attributive, 
and the second, copulative. In the two fol- 
lowing sentences all the verbs are attributive: 
—(1.) Troy was, but is no more. (2.) What 
was, 7s no more, and what is, will not be. 

(t) How to Distinguish a Copulative Verb.— 
It is often difficult, and sometimes impossible 
in isolated sentences, to distinguish the pas- 
sive voice from the copulative verb to be with 
a predicate adjective or participle. For ex- 
ample, in such sentences as, The pitcher was 
broken, The house was covered,: The field was 
plowed, That room was papered, and many 
others we are unable to determine the mean- 
ing, and therefore can not be positive con- 
cerning their disposition. Each may mean 
one or the other of two things, which would 
be made evident by the connection in which 
it is used. Thus, The field was plowed, may 
refer toa particular act, in which case was 
plowed is a passive verb; or it may simply 
assert the condition of the field,in which case 
was is a copulative verb and plowed a pred- 
icate adjective. 

(g) Every declarative sentence may be regard- 
ed as the answer to a question, and before we 
can dispose of the above sentences we must 
know the questions they answer. Thus, they 
may be the respective answers to the ques- 
tions :—What was done by the cat? What 
was done with the boards? What was done 
with the plow? What was done with the 
paper? Ifso, was broken, was covered, was 
plowed, and was papered are passive verbs, re- 
ferring to some act which took place in some 
time, in some manner, and by some actor. 
But if the sentences are intended to answer 
the questions :—Why did you not buy the 
pitcher? Why did he prefer to sleep in the 
house? Why did you not walk through the 
field? Why did she like that room best? 
then in each, was is a copula, asserting of the 
subject the condition expressed by the adjec- 
tive which follows. Ifthe verb is modified 
by a phrase we may know usually that itis 
the act which is referred to, and not the con- 


heart was broken by its mother’s death, was 
broken is evidently a passive verb, but with- 
out the phrase its construction would be in- 
determinate. But in, My buggy has been 
broken for three months, we know that has 
been is the copula and éroken the attribute. 

(i) Classes of Copulas.—The only pure cop- 
ula is some form of the verb to de, but many 
other verbs are used as impure copulas. In 
She is happy, és, is purely copulative, having 
no other use than to assert happy of she. In 
the sentences, He seems honest, They appear 
well, etc., the verbs are almost purely copula- 
tive ; but in thesentence, He came hurrying, 
hurrying seems to be almost purely adverbial 
in its use,so came is almost purely attributive. 
And between these two extremes we have all 
the different varieties of predication by cop- 
ulas. In each of the sentences, They look 
tired, He sits erect, The apple tastes sweet, 
He came attended, She walks a queen, etc., 
the complement is partly adjective and partly 
adverbial in construction. In the last sen- 
tence, for example, the meaning is that she 
has a queenly walk and partly that her walk 
shows her to be a queen. 

(j) In such expressions as, She seems to be 
happy, They appear to be good, etc., the cop- 
ulas are said to be double or complex. 

(k) Uses of the verb, to be—It may be well 
to note in passing that the verb to be has 
three distinct uses: one as an auxiliary; as, 
The man was playing with the children ; and 
two asa principal verb, either attribute or 
copulative, which are explained above. 

(1) The construction of a phrase may often 
be determined by determining the construc- 
tion of the single word which may take its 
place. Thus, He is without a home is the 
same as He is homeless. But many times 
phrases that are adverbial in construction, 
are incorrectly regarded as predicative ad- 
jectives ; as, He is in the house. In this sen- 
tence is is attributive, and in the house is an 
adverbial element. Whenever such sen- 
tences following the verb to be express at- 
tributes that exist in the subjects they are 
used as predicate adjectives, but this can not 
always be determined from the form of the 
Thus, He is in health, means 
Health is in him. Isis copulative, and in 
health is the attribute. But the sentence of 
exactly the same form, He is in Texas, does 
not mean that Texas isin him. Js is attrib- 
utive, and in Jexas, is adverbial. 

(m) Attributive verbs may usually be ex- 
panded into a copula and a complement ; 
She giggles,—She is a giggler; He owns the 
farm—He is the owner of the farm ; Pay your 


sentences. 








(0) Predicate— What Part of Speech.—Many 


dition of the subject. Thus, in, The child’s 


debts—Be thou the payer of thy debts. 
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Current Topics. 


In this De artment willl be given each Month a brief 
mention of Important News Items. 











For THE WEEK ENDING Dec. 28. 


—Sergius Stepniak, the well known Rus- 
sian refugee and author was accidentally 
killed at Chiswick, Dec. 23. As he was 
crossing a railroad track he was struck by a 
train and instantly killed. 
—The demand for government revenue 
has been greatly increased by the events of 
the last few days. 
—Bills have been introduced for the 
expenditure of large sums of money in forti- 
fications, military equipment and war ves- 
sels. These measures should be passed in 
some form. 
—The British ship Morsley was wrecked 
in the Bay of Dungaroon and nineteen of 
her crew were drowned. 
Venezuela is making active preparations 
for war as the possible outcome of the 
boundary dispute with Great Britain. 
—The French steamer Emile Eloise was 
sunk in a collision at Algiers and thirty per- 
sons were drowned. 
—London was founded in 60. Paris was 
founded in 360. New York was founded in 
1614. All three are on rivers. London is 
50 miles from the sea and Paris 111 miles. 
—Thomas A. Edison says, “If there 
should be a war with England there will be 
some remarkable things done by Americans. 
For myself I will say that I will abandon all 
else and give my whole energy to the service 
of my country.” 
—Three times as many American horses 
have been sold in England this year as in 
1894, and their average price at ports of 
shipments have been $155. They are used 
chiefly for draught in London. 
—Gomez with an army of from 4,000 to 
5,000 Cubans has advanced to Coliseo ninety 
miles from Havana. 
—60,000 Abyssinians are advancing but 
their objective point is not known. The 
Italian forces consisting of 10,000 men are 
preparing to defend Adigrat. 
—Twenty-three persons were crushed and 
trampled to death in a panic created in a 
Baltimore theater by a cry of fire. Nearly 
fifty others were badly hurt. 
_ —The valleys of the Osage and Gasconade 

rivers suffered most in the late floods. The 
loss is placed at $5,000,000 and famine 
threatens in some localities. 

—There are 13,000 school masters in Ger- 
many whose salaries fall below $200 per 


annum. 





—Great Britain pays the continent upwards 
of $70,000,000 for sugar and makes not an 
ounce. 

FoR THE WEEK ENDING JAN. 4. 

—500 rebellious Yagui Indians had an 
engagement with 100 Mexican troops which 
resulted in the loss:of nine soldiers and a 
large number of Indians. The Indians were 
obliged to retreat. 

—There have been three bond issues. 
The first was in February 1894 and consisted 
of $50,000,000 in 5 per cent. bonds, sold at 
a price that netted 3 per cent. interest to the 
investors. The government realized 
$58,661,000 from this sale. The second 
issue, in November, 1894, was of the 
same kind and amount of bonds, and 
yielded $58,538,500 to the government. 
The third issue was in February 1895, when 
a contract was made with the syndicate of 
bankers, whereby 3,500 000 ounces of gold 
were to be purchased by an issue of 4 per 
cent. bonds for $62,317,500—at least one- 
half of the gold to be brought from abroad. 
This netted $65,117,500 to the government. 
The syndicate’ paid about 104} for the bonds 
which in the open market have been quoted 
from 116 to 124. The total face value of the 
three issues of bonds is $162,317,500 and the 
amount received by the government has been 
$182,317,000 in gold. The difference nearly 
$20,000,000, represents the premium paid by 
purchase because the rate of interest named 
in the bonds is higher than that which now 
prevails in the financial world. 

—Alfred Austin, England’s new poet 
laureaie is a mature man of sixty years and 
has been active in literature during the 
greater part of his life. His name was un- 
known, until lately, to many who are famil- 
iar with Eng'ish verse. 

—President Cleveland has named a com- 
mission of five to consider the Venezuelan 
boundary and decide where the proper ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction of Great Britain ends 
and presumption begins. They are Justice 
David J: Brewer, of the United States su- 
preme court; Chief Justice Richard H. 
Alvey, of the court of appeals in the District 
of Columbia; Hon. Andrew D. White, Hon. 
Frederic R. Coudert and President Daniel 
C. Gilman of Johns Hopkins University. 

FoR THE WEEK ENDING JAN. 11. 

—Brazil as a republic is progressing rap- 
idly. The population in 1888 was 14,000,- 
000, but the recent census reports it at 
18,000,000. 

—Dr. Jameson, the administrator of the 
British South African Company with a force 
of 460 men was defeated in a battle with 





2,000 Boers after fighting 36 hours without 
relief. 1200 troops who were recently 
ordered home from Bombay on the transport 
Victoria have been directed to land at Cape 
Town. 


—R. E. Preston, director of the mint, esti- q 


mates the production of gold in the United 
States during 1895 at from $46,000,000 to 
$47,000,000, and of silver at 46,000,000 fine 
ounces. 

—An e»rthquake shock of sufficient force 
to awaken people from sound sleep, and 


shake buildings, was felt at Hanover, N. H.., 3 


at 4 o’clock Jan. 6. 


—Secretary Herbert has accepted the rem ' 
Katahdin in behalf of the government. It ~ 
is expected that the Katahdin willbe placed © 


in commission in about ten days. 


—Two earthquakes, causing the loss of — 
1,100 lives have occurred in the Khalkhai 3 
The small town of Goi was © 
destroyed and 800 persons in this town alone 7 


district, Persia. 


lost their lives. 


—Spain has already spent $60,000,000 in 4 
attempting to put down the Cuban revolu- ~ 


tion. 
—Utah was admitted as a state Jan. 4. 


The President signed the instrument with a 4 


stub pen in an ordinary holder. Our flag 
will now contain forty-five stars. 
—A Census expert estimates the total pub- 


lic and private debt of the United States at 


twenty billion dollars, or about $300 for q 


every man, woman and child. 


—Two corporations with » combined cap- q 
ital of $3.500,000 have just been chartered ~ 
to carry on the business of making machine- 7 
guns and ammunition for war purpcses at 5 


Newport News, Va. 
For THE WEEK ENDING JAN. 18. 


—Charles Jonas of Wisconsin, consul at 


Coefeld, Germany, is dead. 


—M. Andre of Stockholm who will at- . 
tempt to reach the North Pole by balloon, is 7 
It is to © 
be finished on May 11, when it will be trans- * 
ported to Gothenburg, and taken'to a small d 
island in the Spitzenburg group, whence the || 


having his balloon built in Paris. 


expedition will start. 


—An earthquake was experienced in the : 
city of Craig, Colo., and vicinity Jan. 19. E 


No serious damage is reported. 


—Bernham Gillam the famous cartoonist | 


of Judge died at his home in Canajoharie, 
Jan. 19. 


Every reader of the Instructor, who is inter- 
ested in self-improvement should take the Normal 
Mail Course of thé American Correspondence 
Normal. $3.25 gives you all the privilages of 
a thirteen weeks course. 
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U. S. History. 


Conducted by Cherles H. Peters, St. Paul, Ohio, 
and is to continue through the year. 











Local History. 





It may be said of History, like Charity, 
that it begins at home. 

The teacher who can establish the sense of 
reality in the mind of his pupils and make 
them realize that the characters, localities 
and actions of which they read are just as 
real as those with which they have been 
brought in closer contact, has accomplished 
much. 

We know of no better way than beginning 
at home ; for nearly every locality has been 
the scene of some events,or the abode of some 
persons who have played a prominent histor- 
ical part with which the children are _per- 
haps acquainted. Their revival in the prop- 
er manner cannot fail to awaken especial in- 
terest and establish vividly the sense of reality 
in the mind of the pupil. 

Should such a course be made a prelude to 
book study of history the pupil has thereby 
become accustomed to associating the printed 
page with the actual occurrences of life. In 
short he learns to realize the actual exist- 
ence of the past from what he studies in the 
present. Unless the teacher cultivates in his 
pupils the habit of thus viewing history from 
the very beginning, he has undervalued a 
point of vital importance in maintaining con- 
tinued interest in the study. 

How may this be accomplished ? 

By careful research much of the local his- 
tory of the township, county and state may 
be brought to light. Make a study ofall the 
old official and private documents you can 
obtain. Get acquainted with the gray haired 
fathers of the neighborhood and learn from 
them what they have actually experienced 
or some traditional stories. Anything that 
will help you to unveil the local history of 
the community and prove valuable and in- 
teresting to your pupils. 

It will be easy to arouse interest in boys 
and girls by acquainting them with such 
characters as Col. Crawford, Logan the Indian 
chief, Shermin, Garfield, Grant and Major 
Croghan ; or such points of interest as the 
Logan Elm,Mt. Pleasant,the Serpent Mound, 
etc. of the Buckeye State. What is true for 
Obio is true of all the states. They are all 
rich in material of this kind. 

Present your collections to the children in 
story form and by all means be able to ¢ell 


to them outwears that which is read to them. 
Children naturally get the idea that what the 
teacher reads to them he dont know himself and 
is of little importance whether they know it. 
Consequently the attention and retention are 
both in the minority. 

Take up the history of your immediate 
neighborhood first. Be sure to visit every 
point of interest with the children and _ let 
them observe for themselves ; for, poetically 
speaking— 

“That which strikes the eye 
Lives long upon the mind.”’ 

This work of original investigation will re- 
quire some time and trouble, but it is a work 
which will prove pleasant and profitable both 
to the teacher and the pupil. 

** 


February History. 





2, 1848 —Treaty of peace with Mexico. 
4, 1861—Southern Confederacy formed. 
1778—American Independence ac- 
6, knowledged by France. 
(1862_Ft. Henry taken. 
8, 1862—Capture of Roanoke Island,N. C. 
9, 1861—E lection of Jeff Davis and Alex. 
H. Stephens. 
10, 1763—Peace of Paris signed. 
12, 1733—Settlement of Ga. at Savannah. 
14, 1859—Oregon admitted. 
15, 1804—Lieut. Decatur destroyed frigate 
Philadelphia. 
16, 1862—Ft. Donelson taken. 
17, 1865—Columbia, S. C. surrendered. 
1865—Charleston occupied by Union 
18, troops. 
1861—Jeff Davis inaugurated. 
99 { 1732—Washington born. 
~ | 1819—Purchase of Florida. 
23, 1847—Battle of Buena Vista. 
24, 1868—Johnson impeached. 


* 
* 





Review Questions. 





1. Where was the treaty with Mexico 
made? What were its conditions? What 
bill arose in Congress out of the territory pur- 
chased from Mexico ? 

2. Where was the convention held that 

formed the Confederacy? What states 
were represented? What sort of Constitu- 
tion did they adopt? What was the first 
capital of the Confederacy? How long did 
it remain such ? 
3. What event and the influence of what 
man hastened the acknowledgment of Amer- 
ican Independence by France? How did 
she help the U.S.? Did this friendly feel- 
ing long continue? 


4. Locate Ft. Henry. By whom taken? 








what you have to say. for that which is told 


Why? 





5. How important was Roanoke Island? 
What do you know of its early history ? 

6. How were Davis and Stephens first 
elected? Was Davis or Lincoln President 


first ? 

7. What war was closed by the treaty of 
Paris in 1763? What effect had it on French 
history in America? 

8. By whom was Georgia settled ? 
object had he in view ? 

9. Who explored Oregon ? 


What 


Whence its 


name? What is now its metropolis? How 
is John Jacob Astor connected with its his- 
tory ? 


10. Give some account of Lieut. Decatur. 

11. Who had command at Ft. Donelson? 
What name and in what manner did Gen. 
Grant receive here? 

12. How often was Davis inaugurated ? 
When? Where ? 

3 Where was Washington born? What now 
marks the place? What colony was planned 
the same year? Why is Feb. 11th given as 
his birthday? What was his exact age when 
he died ? 

14. What territorial purchase was made on 
the anniversary of Washington’s birth ? How 
long after? What did it cost? 

15. What distinguished southerner fought 
at Buena Vista? Give a famous expression 
of Taylor there. 

16. Why was Johnson impeached ? Whose 
vote invalidated it ? 


Administration Outlines. 





Monroe’s Administration. 
11 Number. 
2! Dates. 
3! Vice President. 
41 Domestic Affairs. 
12 First pension act (1817) 
2? Erie canal begun (1817). 
3? Southern Indians (1817). 
42 National Road (1817). 
5? Stars and Stripes (1818). 
6? Admission of states. 
1° Mississippi (December 10, 1817). 
23 [llinois (December 3, 1818). 
3° Alabama (December 14, 1819). 
43 Maine (March 15, 1820). 
5° Missouri (August 10, 1821). 
7? First Steamship crossed the Atlantic 


(1819). 

8? First Missouri Compromise (March 
2, 1820). 

9? Second Missouri Compromise ( Febru- 
ary 1821). 


10? LaFayette’s visit (1824). 
112 Bunker Hill Monument (1825). 
5! Foreign affairs, 
1? Purchase of Florida (1819). 
2? Monroe Doctrine (1825). 
6! Political Parties. 
1' Presidential Election (1824). 


Queries. 





1. What was the ‘era of good feeling” ? 

2. Who was the author of the Missouri 
Compromise ? 

3. What was Jefferson’s nickname ? 

4. Who laid the corner stone of Bunker 
Hill Monument? 

5. Where did Monroe deliver his inaugural 
address ? 
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Citizenship. 


Conducted by F.J.VanHoesep, Franklinville,N.Y. 

















The Monroe Doctrine. 





The recent Venezuelan troubles have again 
called attention to a principle of govern- 
mental policy declared by President James 
Monroe in his message to Congress in 1823. 
For nearly three-quarters of a century the 
“Doctrine” has held an important place in 
practical politics, and, although it is no part 
of our Constitution, and has never received 
formal sanction by Congress, it may yet be 
considered as the settled policy of the United 
States to regard any attempt on the part of 
foreign powers “to extend their system to 
any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous 
to our peace and safety.” 

The interpretation of the “Doctrine,” how- 
ever, as seen by the late special messages of 
President Cleveland, and the press comments 
on the same, is a matter of much variation. 
As it isa subject of great importance, and 
will be for years to come, it is well to know 
what the Monroe Doctrine really is. There 
should be no guess work or jumping at con- 
clusions in the important operation of “grow- 
ing’ American Citizens. The two passages 
of President Monroe’s message which refer to 
foreign interference are given below verbatim. 
Study them. They contain all of the “Mon- 
roe Doctrine.” Get the true doctrine in your 
head, then cut out the passages and paste 
them in your Civil Government alongside 
the Constitution for reference. 

I. 

At the proposal of the Russian imperial 
government, made through the minister of 
the emperor residing here, a full power and 
instructions have been transmitted to the 
minister of the United States at Saint Peters- 
burg, to arrange, by amicable negotiation, 
the respective rights and interests of the two 

nations on the northwest coast of this con- 
tinent. A similar proposal had been made 
by his imperial majesty to the government 
of Great Britain, which has likewise been 
acceded to. The government of the United 
States has been desirous, by his friendly pro- 
ceeding, of manifesting the great value which 
they have invariably attached to the friend- 
ship of the emperor, and their solicitude to 
cultivate the best understanding with his 
government. In the discussions to which 
this interest has given rise, and in the ar- 
rangements by which they may terminate, 
the occasion has been judged proper for as- 
serting, as a principle in which the rights 


and interests of the United States are involv- 
ed, that the American continents, by the free 
and independent condition which they have 
assumed and maintain, are henceforth not to 
be considered as subjects for future coloniza- 
tion by any European Powers. 


II 


It was stated at the commencement of the 
last session that a great effort was then mak- 
ing in Spain and Portugal to improve the 
condition of the people of those countries, 
and that it appeared to be conducted with 
extraordinary moderation. It need scarcely 
be remarked that the result has been so far 
very different from what was then anticipat- 
ed. Of events in that quarter of the globe, 
with which we have so much intercourse 
and from which we derive our origin, we 
have always been anxious and interested 
spectators. The citizens of the United States 
cherish sentiments the most friendly in favor 
of the liberty and happiness of their fellow- 
men on that side of the Atlantic. In the 
wars of the European Powers, in matters re- 
lating to themselves, we have never taken 
any part, nor does it comport with our policy 
so todo. It is only when our rights are in- 
vaded, or seriously menaced, that we resent 
injuries or make preparation for our defense. 
With the movements in this hemisphere we 
are, of necessity, more immediately connect- 
ed, and by causes which must be obvious to 
all enlightened and impartial observers. 
The political system of the allied Powers is 
essentially different in this respect from that 
of America. This difference proceeds from 
that which exists in their respective govern- 
ments. And to the defense of our own, 
which has been achieved by the loss of so 
much blood and treasure, and matured by 
the wisdom of their most enlightened citizens, 
and under which we have enjoyed unexam- 
pled felicity, this whole nation is devoted. 
We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the 
amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those Powers to declare 
that we should consider any attempt on their 
part to extend their system to any portion of this 
hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. 
With the existing colonies or dependencies 
of any European Power we have not inter- 
fered, and shall not interfere. But with the 
governments who have declared their inde- 
pendence and maintained it, and whose in- 
dependence we have, on great consideration 
and on just principles, acknowledged, we 
could not view any interposition for the pur- 
pose of oppressing them, or controlling in 
any other manner their destiny, by any 
European Power in any other light than as 





the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition 
toward the United States. In the war between 
those new governments and Spain we de- 
clared our neutrality at the time of their 
recognition, and to this we have adhered and 
shall continue to adhere, provided no change 
shall occur which, in the judgment of the 
competent authorities of this government, 
shall make a corresponding change on the 
part of the United States indispensable to 
their security. 

The late events in Spain and Portugal 
show that Europe is still unsettled. Of this 
important fact no stronger proof can be ad- 
duced than that the allied Powers should 
have thought it proper, on a principle satis- 
factory to themselves, to have interposed by 
force in the internal concerns of Spain. To 
what extent such interposition may be carried 
on the same principle is a question to which 
all independent powers, whose government 
differs from theirs, are interested ; even those 
most remote, and surely none moreso than 
the United States. Our policy in regard to 
Europe, which was adopted at an early stage 
of the wars, which have so long agitated that 
quarter of the globe, nevertheless remains 
the same, which is, not to interfere in tle 
internal concerns of any of its Powers, to 
consider the government de facto as the 
legitimate government for us, to cultivate 
friendly relations with it, and to preserve 
those relations by a frank, firm, and manly 
policy, meeting in all instances the just 


claims of every power, submitting to injuries 
from none. But in regard to these continents 
circumstances are eminently and conspicuous- 
ly different. It is impossible that the allied 
Powers should extend their political system 
to any portion of either continent without 
endaugering our peace and happiness; nor 
can anyone believe that our southern brethren, 
if left to themselves, would adopt it of their 
own accord. It is equally impossible, there- 
fore, that we should behold such interposition 
in any form with indifference. If we look to 
the comparative strength and resources of 
Spain and those new governments, and their 
distance from each other, it must be obvious 
that she can never subdue them. It is still 
the true policy of the United States to leave 
the parties to themselves, in the hope that 
other Powers will pursue the same course. 





Suggestions: After studying carefully the 
doctrine as presented in its original settir gs, 
arrange a brief summary of those circum- 
stances which led to its existence and present 
it together with the doctrine itself, stated in 
the best and most exact Janguage possible, to 
your pupils. After its true and full meaning 
is understood, it would be well to notice 
some of the recent nrisinterpretations of the 
doctrine. For this consult the current news- 





papers. 
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The Brooklet. 





‘“‘A brooklet came from the mountain, 
As sang the bard of old, 

Running with feet of silver, 

Over the sands of gold. 


Far away in the briny ocean, 
There rolled a turbulent wave, 
Now singing along the sea beach, 
Now howling along the cave. 


And the brooklet has found the billow 
Tho’ they rolled so far apart, 
And has filled with its freshness and sweetness 
That turbulent, bitter wave.”’ 
—Longfellow. 








The Need of the Age. 





BY MISS M. L. SUTTON, WILBUR, OREGON. 





It is not “silver” legislation, a Republican 
president, or more circulating medium ;—it 


» is patriotism. 


“The age of virtuous politics is past, 
And we are deep in that of cold pretence. 
Patriots are grown too shrewd to be sincere, 
And we too wise to trust them.” 

— Cowper. 


The distress existing among laboring 
classes—the foundation element of every 
government—the frequency of strikes, so 
earnest and determined that National proper- 
ty and reputation are endangered, the dil- 
latory and unpatriotic observances of our 
most symbolic holidays, and the frequent 
default of men occupying positions of public 
trust, proclaim us the most unpatriotic gen- 
erati‘n our country has yet fostered. 

When we consider what constitutes a state, 
not power,possessions, stately cities, or stand- 
ing armies, but they who wield the ballot, 
need we one day be surprised to find our 
lauded “land of the free’ monumental for 
greed and oppression, if the fires of patriot- 
ism are allowed to expire? 

America’s greatest need to-day is more 
patriotism in the hearts, homes and schools 
of her citizens, and in the congressional halls 
and executive chairs of her temples of law. 

When love of country, such as swayed the 
hearts of our ancestors in Revolutionary 
times becomes again a national emotion (if 
it ever does) the right men for the respective 
places will neither need to be sought nor 
go a begging fur the voters’ approval,but will 
rise voluntarily to meet their country’s needs 
as did our brave heroes of ye olden time. 
In this age, most men are more easily touch- 
ed by a curtailment of their income than 








by a broad thrust at the rights of citizens in 
general. 

On party idolatry and the determined 
money getting at any cost—first formed the 
mould of political discontent giving root to 
the rank fungi of anarchy. 

When the questions of voters become— 
What party supports him? Will he favor 
laws partial to my business interests? instead 
of—Is he an honest man? Will he best pro- 
mote the welfare of all?—unscrupulous men 
obtained public trust and, protected by the 
skirts of party politics, and the money of 
their favored, wreck disaster among the poor- 
er classes of deceived voters, until their faith 
in governmental fairness is shaken and 
“Equal rights to all” instead of being an in- 
spiring pass-word to National and personal 
prosperity, becomes an epithet of bitter sar- 


casm. 
Allied to these causes is another equally 


as dangerous. 

Every year, unrestricted hordes of ignor- 
ant foreign refugees, fresh from fermenting 
hot-beds of anarchy and oppression, swarm 
to our country and soon form a Jarge per 
cent. of the voting element. Born and 
reared amid political discord, they cannot 
grasp the new order of things in the new land, 
and we, I fear, instead of imparting to them 
love and reverence for our country, so dearly 
purchased,imbibe some of their riotous views. 

Patriotism is not an inborn virtue with 
either this class or its children, and in many 
instances, their natures have become so 
dwarfed by a life-struggle against poverty 
and old-world oppression, as to be incapable, 
for many years of conceiving that love of 
country, stronger than love of home, which 
should actuate the ballot of every American 
voter, and which, alone,can restore to Liberty 
her lost prestige, and to our national em- 
blems their original meanings and _ inspir- 


ations. 
Would we keep America another name for 


opportunity—not for bomb throwing and 
waving the red flag, but for justice, peace, 
and prosperity ’neath our fair red, white and 
blue,something must be done and that quick- 
ly. Let more patriotism and less creed be 
expounded from our pulpits ; more patriot- 
ism and less party at the polls; more pat- 
riotism and regard for authority in our 
homes and schorls; and almost before we 
are aware the strong undertow of lawlessness 
and anarchy wil! have beer stemmed, and 
far from the breakers, our “good ship Union” 


will proudly sail a calm sea of new ventures, 
or anchor serenely in a haven of perpetual, 
national prosperity. ‘One flag, one land, 
one heart, one hand.” 

One Nation ever-more !” 





Patriotism, as an old theme has been al- 
most universally dropped by our poets and 
authors. 

Prominent writers of the day depict folk- 
love stories, the droll, homely ways of the 
Hoosier people, and rhymy bits from child- 
life, but nowhere do we meet with the stir- 
ring country-love such as welled up from 
the heart of the late Samuel F. Smith, in the 
sublime lines of our National Hymn. 

No living authors to-day equal Bryant, 
Whittier, Holmes and Longfellow. What 
did they not do for patriotism in the age 
when they lived and wrote ? 

Critics say we are beginning a new era 
of literature, rather let them acknowledge 
that our literary standard is being lowered. 

What true lover of standard literature can 
read our poets of the past and dip with 
pleasure into the slop of the hour? Did we 
as a nation, possess the old time inspiration, 
our literature of the future need not be re- 
garded with anxiety, the idea of a “new 
era” would never have been suggested and 
new singers as grand and sweet, would al- 
ready be filling the vacant places of our 
loved poets. Their admirably finished 
works instead of being the termini of a 
poetical era, should but serve as a_ broad, 
true foundation for better work from future 
singers. 

If we cannot resist the “new era,” let us 
be thankful that, though their harps are un- 
strung, stirring lays from the old poets float 
with sweet cadence through the records of 
the past, and are of inestimable value in the 
battle which, as teachers, must be ours for 
the preservation of our nation. While the 
majority of us cannot repair to the ballot we 
can keep in mind the need of the age in our 
dealings with patrons and pupils and by in- 
fluencing those who soon will vote, do much 
towards replanting the old standard of 
patriotism. 

Asa suggestion, let us in observing the 
coming Arbor Day, plant a_ tree to the 
memory of Samuel F. Smith and mingle 
with the day’s regular observances, as much 
patriotic mat er as possible. 

Teachers this is an important issue. Let 
us teach patriotism earnestly, knowing the 
need of the hour and with the next genera- 
tion the harvest wili be whitening. 








When yeu subscribe orrenew why not 
ask a friend to subscribe with you? Send 
two new subscribers with fees in fall and 
we will credit your subscription with 50 


cents, if you are a subscriber, or send yeu 
this paper one year from date if you are 
not. 
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Physiology. 








Digestion. 





The maintenance of life depends upon the 
vitality of the innumerable cells of which the 
body is composed. 

The design of food is to nourish and en- 
rich these cells. 

By digestion the food is rendered soluble 
so as to be readily taken into the blood by 
absorption. 

By circulation the enriched blood is car- 
ried to the various parts of the system and 
each tissue derives from the blood by assimila- 
tion the materials necessary for its support. 

The change which food undergoes in 
digestion is essentially a reforming process, 
reducing articles of diet, which are at first 
more or less solid, crude, and course toa 
liquid condition suitable for absorption into 
the blood. 

The process of digestion takes place in 
what is called the alimentary canal, a nar- 
row tortuous tube about thirty feet in length. 

This canal begins in the mouth, extends 
thence downward through the gullet to the 
stomach and thence onward through the 
small and large intestines. 

As soon as food is taken into the mouth it 
is caught between the opposite surfaces of the 
teeth and by them is cut, crushed and ground 
into small fragments. ; 

The upper jaw has almost no motion and 
acts simply as a point of resistance to meet 
the action of the lower jaw. 

The movements of the Jower jaw are of 
three sorts: a vertical or cutting, a lateral 
or griuding and a to-and-fro or gnawing 
motion. 

The teeth are composed of a bone-like 
material and are held in place by roots run- 


ning deeply into the jaw. The crown is| 


protected by a thin layer of enamel the hard- 
est substance in the human body. 

The interior of each tooth contains a cavity 
in which are found blood-vessels and a nerve, 
which eater it through a minute opening at 
the point of the root. 

There are two sets of teeth, those belonging 
to the earlier years of childhood, called the 
milk teeth and those belonging to the 
permanent set. 

The milk teeth, twenty in number, are 
~ small and when the child attains the age of 
six oreight years, the milk teeth fall out and 
make room for the permanent set. 

There are thirty-two teeth in the permanent 
set, sixteen on each jaw ; viz., four incisors, 


two canines, four bicuspids and six molars. 

The four incisors are small, sharp, and 
chisel edged and well adapted for cutting 
purposes. 

The canines stand next, one on each side 
of the jaw and receive their name from their 
resemblance to the long, pointed tusks of the 
dog. 

The bicuspids are shorter and thicker than 
the canines, and have a broad crown suited 
for crushing the food. 

The molars or back teeth have broad, 
rough surfaces and are suited for holding and 
crushing the food. : 

In order that the teeth remain in a sound 
and serviceable condition they should be 
cleansed frequently and great care should be 
taken that the enamel is not broken or 
scratched by biting or chewing hard and 
gritty substances. When the food is being 
cut and ground by the teeth, at the same 
time it is mixed with the saliva, or fluids of 
the mouth. 

The saliva, the first of the digestive fluids 
is secreted partly by the mucous membrane 
which lines the mouth ; but chiefly by the 
salivary glands of which there are three pairs 
situated near the mouth. 

These glands consist of clusters of very 
small pouches around which a delicate net- 
work of blood-vessels is arranged and empty 
into the mouth by means of little tubes or 


ducts. 
The saliva facilitates the motions of 


mastication, prepares the food for swallowing, 
and also acts chemically upon certain foods. 

The food should be well masticated and no 
drinks should be taken to wash down the 
foods. 

As soon as each separate portion of food is 
masticated and insalivated it is swallowed, 
passing through the gullett, a narrow mus- 
cular tube nine inches long, through the car- 
diac orifice into the stomach. 

The stomach is a- hollow, pear-shaped or- 
gan having a capacity of from three to five 


pints. 
Its walls are thin and yielding and cap- 


able of being unnaturally distended. 

The stomach has two openings: that where 
the food enters is called the cardiac; the 
other is the pylorus which ordinarily per- 
mits only such matters to pass as have been 
properly acted upon by the stomach. 

The lining of the stomach is very soft and 
delicate and when empty is arranged in 
folds. : 

The stomach is well supplied with blood- 
vessels, mucous glands, and gastric tubules. 

The gastric juice is a clear, colorless, acid 
fluid secreted by the membrane of the stom- 


ach, and is the proper solvent of certain ar. 
ticles of food. 

The solvent power of the gastric juice is 
due to the pepsin it contains and which acts 
upon the food as a ferment. 

The acidity of the gastric juice is due to 


ing its function. 


food which it has digested and holds in so. 


lution. 
The outer or muscular coat of the stomach 


is composed of involuntary muscular fibres, 


a longitudinal direction. 


as it passes out. 


it to the other, and thoroughly mixes the 
gastric juice with the food. 


up by the blood-vessels of the stomach. 
The albuminoid substances are digested 
by the gastric juice. 


as chyme. 


stomach, and consist of a fleshy tube twenty- 
five feet in length. 


a half in diameter and twenty feet long. 

The large intestine is much wider than 
the former and five feet long. 

The general structure of these organs re- 
semble that of the stomach, they being pro- 
vided with a mucous membrane from which 
flow their digestive juices and outside of this, 
a muscular coat which propels the food from 
one point to another. 

The stomach and intestines are enveloped 
in a membrane called the peritoneum, a 
smooth well lubricated covering that allows 
them the utmost freedom of motion. 

As soon as the food passes into the small 
intestine it excites the flow of a new digestive 
fluid which enters the intestines through a 
tube three inches below the stomach. 

It is formed by the union of two distinct 
fluids—the bile and the pancreatic juice. 








The bile, a greenish-yellow liquid having 


lactic acid which aids the pepsin in perform.| 


’ The amount of gastric juice secreted daily | 
is very large and after it has been used in 
the reduction of the food it is reabsorbed by | 
the stomach together with those parts of the/ 


some of which run circularly, and others in} 


These muscular fibres expand to accomo-| 
date the food as it is introduced and contract! 


Those substances that need no preparation | 
before entering the system are rapidly taken 


The unabsorbed digested food and_ those) 
substances which the stomach could not di-| 
gest pass through the pylorus into the intes- 7 
tines for further digestion and is then known | 
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While food remains in the stomach the 


muscular fibers act in such a manner that 
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iD ar peculiar smell and a bitter taste, is secreted 
py the liver and stored in the gall-bladder 
attached to it. 

The pancreatic juice, a colorless, viscid, 
odorless fluid, is the product of a gland 
alled the pancreas, situated behind the 


stomach. 
By the action of these two fluids the fatty 


Ce ig 
acts 


le to 
orm.| 


daily | parts of the food are prepared for absorption 
d in @by being reduced to a state of minute divis- 
1 by Bion or emuls‘on called chyle, which holds in 
" the solution the digestible portions of the food. 
N. S0- The mucous membrane of the. intestines 
also secretes a digestive fluid called the in- 
nach Htestinal juice. 
bres, The intestinal juice supplements and com- 
S in pletes the action of the saliva, gastric juice, 
pancreatic juice and bile. 
m0: | ~The process by which the liquified food 
tract passes out of the alimentary canal into the 


blood is called absorption. 
the) = The work of absorption is effected by the 
that | blood-vessels which are found in the mem- 
rned |# branes of the stomach and intestines and by 
d of the lacteals, a set of vessels peculiar to the 
the small intestines where they are found side 
Oby side with the blood-vessels. 

The lacteals collect the chyle and unite to 
form one tube, the thoracic duct which 
passes upward through the throax and emp- 
ties into the large vein just beneath the col- 
lar bone. 









tion | 
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sted 











hose" The food taken into the stomach ordinar- 

di: Wily passes into the intestines in about two 
ites: hours. 
own | Beside the preparation which food under- 

goes in cooking, many circumstances affect 
the the time required for digestion; such as 
nty- @quantity, quality and temperature of the 
@ food, the condition of the mind and _ body; 

and | sleep, exercise and habit. 
Food should not be taken in too concen- 
han | trated a form, and a large quantity in the 

stomach often retards digestion. 

- The practice of eating between meals, robs 
PTO" the stomach of its needed rest and overtasks 
rich its power. 
his, Rest after a meal may be indulged in but 
rom @ persons should not sleep directly after a 

meal as the stomach as well as the brain and 
ped I muscles also seeks repose from labor. 
1, a 
ows A Boy’s Manner. 
nall “His manner is worth a hundred thousand 
tive §§ dollars to him.” That is what one of the 
h a (@ chief men of the nation lately said about a 
boy. “It wouldn’t be worth so much to one 
inct # Who meant to be a farmer, or had no op- 


Portunities, but to a young college student 
with ambitions it is worth at least a hundred.” 


1¢é. 


ing 








The boy was a distant relative of the man} 
and had been brought up by careful parents 
in a far offcity. Among other things he had 
been taught to be friendly and to think of 
other persons before ‘himself. The boy was 
on a visit in the town where the man lived. 
They met on the street, and the younger 
recognizing the elder, promptly went to his 
side and spoke to him in his cordial,happy,yet 
respectful way. Of course, the man _ was 
pleased, and knew that anybody would have 
been plessed. The sentence above was the 
outcome of it. A little later the boy came 
in the room just as the man was struggling 
into his overcoat. The boy hurried to him, 
pulled it up by the collar, and drew down 
the wrinkled coat underneath. He would 
have done it for,any man, the haughtiest or 
the poorest. 

The boy has not been in society a great 
deal. He has not learned orthodox selfish- 
ness. He positively can’t be easy at the 
table until his neighbors are waited on; 
a chair is torture if he thinks any one else is 
less comfortably seated. He wouldn’t inter- 
rupt to let loose the wittiest or most timely 
remark ever thought of. He may learn to 
do so some day—after he has earned his 
hundred thousand but it is doubtful. The 
expression of his kindness may become con- 
formed to popular usage, modified, refined, 
but the spirit which prompts the expression 
will only grow with his years. 

Do not misunderstand, boys. You may be 
truly unselfish and yet not have this boy’s 
prize, you may wish to do things for others, 
and yet feel that you donot know how. The 
only way to learn is to try; to hesitate for 
no feeling of bashfulness or awkwardness, but 
to put into direct and instantaneous practice 
whatever kind, helpful thoughts occur to 
you.— Congregationalist. 








Hints on Language. 





BY WILL SCOTT, JOHNSTOWN, PA. 





Avoid superfluities, and use neither old 
figures nor stereotyped phrases. It is 
significant that few is fewer thana very few. 
Take time to be brief. 

“A sea of upturned faces” and “like a 
thunderbolt from a clear sky” are feeble 
with age. The word threadbare is itself 
worn out. 

It is well to know Latin before trying to 
write it. If common English isn’t good 
enough for your poodle pup, call him a 
canis, but never a canine. 

Do not mix figures. People, for instance, 


































































are never “blinded by the noise of brass 
bands.” 
ALWAYS SAY— 
Widow ; not widow woman. 
None was; not none were. 
abbreviation of no one. 
Matinee ; not afternoon matinee. 
He doesn’t ; not he don’t. 
Try to go; not try and go. 
Make an experiment; not try 
periment. 
Alike ; not both alike. 
His whereabouts is known ; not are known. 
The news is good ; not are good. 
Politics is corrupt ; not are. 
Mathematics is taught ; not are. 
Pretend ; not let on. 
Milch cow ; not milk cow. 
Clear full ; not clean full. 
It is I; not me: 
Let you and me go; not you and I. 
Conceited ; not conceity. 
Whence ; not from whence. 


None is an 


an exX- 


s 


ITALICS. 

Undomesticated words from foreign lan- 
guages are usually italicized. Italics serve 
also for any word used as its own name ; as, 
Isisaverb. Inthe Bible, words supplied 
by the translator are printed in italics. In 
ordinary composition, only the novice 
italicizes emphatic words. <A clear sentence 
never needs the assistance of italics. Type- 
setting machines do not set italics at all, 
from which it follows that only Roman letters 
will be used in the near future. 

Words should be treated with regard to 
function rather than form. Any word may 
be used as a noun in either number and in 
any case. 

John’s coat is torn. 

John’s is a noun. 

I can parse John’s. 

Here we have John’s in all the cases with- 
out any change of form. 

English would lose nothing by the omission 
of mode as a property of the verb. In lan- 
guage like Latin, in which the verb has dif- 
ferent forms to denote manner, 
actual and necessary ; but in English which 
retains but slight vestiges of model inflection, 
mode is superfluous and imaginary. 

Language should be regarded as it is and 
not as it was. English will not conform to 
the grammar of Latin. “The grave should 
not rule the cradle,” nor should the derivative 
words ofa living tongue go hobbling down 
the highways of literature in the grammatical 
gyves of their parent stems. 


Compare these sentences : 


mode is 














$1.16 pays for the Instructor a full year 
together with Pages Theory, Evolution of 
Dodd and Walks and Talks, See page 2, 
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Normal Training. 





BY G. H. OSBORN, LONG HILL, N. J. 





During a recent Institute in these, the 
closing years of the nineteenth century, in 
an educational center near New York City, 
I was witness to the following: A lone 
young man, fresh from the Methods, the 
Theories, and the Practice of a Normal 
School, stood surrounded by veterans of the 
service. A spirited discussion was in pro- 
gress and I overheard this question: 
“Young man, don’t you think you would 
have been just as well off to-day and several 
hundred dollars in pocket, if you had spent 
those three years in teaching instead of 
spending them at Normal?” 

This question is not a fiction but was 
really asked in good faith, under just the cir- 
cumstances stated. Whether you belong to 
the body who are asking such questions, or 
to the body to whom such questions are be- 
ing put let us think for a few moments 
what is involved. 

These are days of schools ; schools not only 
to give knowledge but to train for special 
work,—schools which answer the question, 
“Not how much do you know but what can 
you do?” ‘There are schools for lawyers, 
schools for doctors, schools for blacksmiths, 
schools for carpenters, schools for farmers, 
schools of electricity, schools of mechanics, 
schools of business, and in spite of our doubt- 
ing friends there are schools for teachers. 

Applying the above question to these, 
would it be better for the young man to start 
in business with a stock of ignorance as to 
business principles, than to prepare himself 
at some good business school? Would it be 
better for him to learn blacksmithing at the 
expense of ruining his neighbors’ horses than 
to first master the principles involved under 
some experienced teacher? Would it be 
wise for him to practice medicine upon a dy- 
ing man before graduating from a medical 
school? Would it be wise for him to plead 
law at the bar of justice before mastering the 
principles of law under some good tutor ? 

You say these are foolish questions. You 
say, certainly aman must know his trade 
before he can practice it; of course a doctor 
must master the principles of medicine be- 
fore he dares to take the life of a human 
being into his charge. And, if these ques- 


tions are foolish in regard to the callings 
mentioned are they not even inexcusable 
when applied to the teacher’s profession? A 
man would think it really wicked to have an 
untrained hand shoe his horse, yet he won- 
ders why normal schools are necessary to 


train men and women to develop his child’s 
character. Of course, we must have trained 
doctors, trained lawyers, trained ministers, 
and trained mechanics, but that body of men 
and women who are to-day making Amer- 
ica’s future, who are moulding the characters 
of future generations, who are “not 1e-form- 
ers but formers ;” that body may be trained 
or not just as individual taste, caprice, or 
financial condition may dictate. . 

Oh! the question is not, “young man is it 
just as well for you to go into the school-room 
untrained,” but rather, young man, is it 
right—is it just for you to go untrained be- 
fore those unformed characters; characters 
embracing such infinite possibilities ; charac- 
ters so easily influenced by you; characters 
which will bear the stamp of your successes 
or failures through all eternity—is it right 
that you should allow yourself,or that school- 
boards should allow you to go unprepared 
to such a responsible position? Answer ye 
thousands who are to day suffering from the 
defects caused by heedless, untrained teach- 
ers ; answer ye thousands who are to-day en- 
joying the blessings derived from wise and 
careful training in youth. 

Citizens, it is only justice to yourself and 
your children that you demand a careful 
training and preparation in those who care 
for the development of your little ones six 
hours each day, five days each week, through 
ten years of their young life. 

Teachers it is only justice to yourself and 
your pupils that you train yourselves for 
your high calling ; that you grasp every op- 
portunity for strengthening and upbuilding 
your power as a teacher. 

How dare any of us cast reproach on those 
Normal Schools and Normal Courses which 
have for their object the proper training of 
the teaching brotherhood. Rather let us all 
unite as one man for higher training and 
a higher standard in our profession. 





A Desirable Work and How to Get it. 





Every teacher should have some reliable 
reference work—an encyclopedia if possible. 
Heretofore an encyclopedia has been regard- 
ed as a luxury which but few could possess, 
but in this day of lightning printing presses, 
cheap paper and every imaginable facility 
for doing everything quickly, a work has 
been produced which all can afford. It is 
the revised edition of Chamber’s Encyclo- 
pedia. We are furnishing this work on 
terms never before thought possible. You 





will find our offer on another page. 





Flag Day. 





BY F. J. VAN HOESEN, FRANKLINVILLE, N. Y, | 





The observance of “flag days” in our pub- | 
lic schools is a wide-open door of opportunity | 
for the teaching of citizenship of the highest | 
order. 8o long as Old Glory floats over the | 
public schools of America there will be no” 
lack of the patriotism necessary to keep the © 
Union “one and inseperable.” But the | 
simple hoisting of the flagis not all that 
should be done. It should be used as an || 
object lesson by which to teach, and to keep 
teaching, the principles of a republican form 
of government. 

The following extract from a speech made ~ 
by Ex-president Harrison at the raising of a j 
United States flag at Old Forge, in the 7 
Adirondacks, is worthy of declamation by ~ 
every school-boy in the Union : 4 

“That flag stands to us for a sentiment; — 
for an institution. In itself, in the combina- 4 
tion of colors that make it, in the bunting or © 
silk of which it is mede, there is nothing. It 7 
is what it stands for that makes it dear to us. — 
It is something that lives in the heart; it is © 
an enshrined sentiment that makes this flag, 
and it stands for a glorious history. We 
look upon that flag and we think of Bunker 
Hill; we see the gallant band expending the ~ 
last charge of ammunition and battling with 7 
clubbed muskets over the breastworks and 
retiring at last defeated ; yet, as some one- 
said, Britain won the victory that day and 
we kept the hill. It speaks to us of Lexing- 7 
ton and Concord, of Valley Forge, of Sara- © 
toga, of Yorktown, and all of those great © 
achievements. We look upon it and think 7 
of Washington. We look again and see the © 
benign face of Abraham Lincoln. We look 7 
again, and Grant and Sherman and Sheridan 7 
are revealed to us. We see upon its folds 7 
the story of Vicksburg and Chickamauga ~ 
and Chattanooga, of Gettysburg aid of 7 
Appomattox. It is this story that is woven | 
into it that makes it precious to us; it is thus ~ 
that it inspires. It is that for which it stands. © 
a union of States, a government of the peo- 3 
ple, for they made it; by the people, for they | 
conduct it; and for the people, for it has 7 
missed its object if it does not accomplish © 
their good.” & 


Ba 
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Current Biography. 


As no American of world wide reputation has died 
during the past month we devote this page toa brief 
sketch of the life of Abraham Lincoln. 
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Our Lincoln. 





BY BENONI BENJAMIN. 





The voice of prophecy was his: A crisis is at hand ; 
A house divided ’gainst itself cannot divided stand ; 


One tendency must bind the parts to make the Union 
strong ; 

The conflict’s irrepressible between the right and 
wrong. 


Through mists that dimmed so many eyes how clearly 
he discerned 

That every man has right to eat the bread his hand 
has earned. 


When days were darkest, his the faith, so simple yet 
sublime. 

That somehow God would lift the weight from all men 
in-due time. ‘ 


He led us onward step by step, slow, too, when we 
were slow, 

But when we turned toward freedom’s goal, struck 
freedom’s grandest blow. 


Back through the years, fourscore and more, he saw 
the fathers’ plan — 

A Nation whose chief corner-stone should be the 
Rights of Man. 


And then he saw thick clouds and darkness cover all 
the land, 

And heard the awful silence that presaged the storm 
at hand. 


And when the war-god sped the lightning ’cross the 
Southern sky, 

He raised the father’s flag above the father’s house full 
high, 

And to the Northlands blew a bugle-note so loud and 
clear, 

That all the Northlands heard it and responded with 
one cheer. 

They came by thousands at his call, the Nation’s life 
to save, 

By thousands, too, the last full measure of devotion 
gave. 

And at his bidding, by the graves of our heroic slain, 

We made the high resolve : These dead shall not have 
died in vain ; 


This Nation, under God shall have of freedom a new 
birth ; 

Self government—the people’s—shall not perish from 
the earth, 





For years how fondly did we hope, how fervently 


all pray. 

That speedily the mighty scourge of war might pass 
away. e 

In vain our hope and prayer: A great offense we must 
atone ; 

God wills that nations, too, must reap the harvest they 
have sown ; 

All sunk must be the wealth piled up by unrequited 
toil ; 


For all the blood drawn with the lash our blood must 
drench the soil ; 


The judgements of the Lord are true, He’s righteous 
. in His wrath ; 
He gives no peace until the sword of justice hews the 
path. 


Thus had our Lincoln pondered o’er the cause of all 
our woe, 

When he with the occasion rose and struck the fateful 
plow. 


With faith that right makes might, he felled dis- 
union’s upas-tree ;— 

In giving freedom to the slave, saved freedom for the 
free. 


Thenceforth were we thrice armed ; we had, though 
still beneath the rod 

The judgement of mankind and favor of Almighty 
God. 


At Gettysburg the tide of Southern valor reached its 
height. 

And spent its crimson surges ’gainst the rock of North- 
ern might. 


Again the Father of Waters went unvexed unto the 
coast ; 
And from Atlanta to the sea Old Glory led our host. 


The dove of peace went forth once more above the 
waters dree ; 
At Appomattox found her quest beneath the apple tree. 


And then a lasting peace assured—with malice toward 
none, 

Nay more, with charity for all—our Lincoln’s work 
was done. 


And as he stood on Pisgah’s mount and saw the whole 
land free, 

Death came and crowned him with the crown of im- 
mortality. 


The mystic chords of patriot love touched by his 
spirit hand, 
The chorus of the Union swell all over this broad land. 


From Plymouth Rock to Golden Gate, from lakelands 
to the bar. 
We greet one flag with star for state,—free state for 


every star. 
— The Green Bag. 


Abraham Lincoln was born in Hardin 
County, Ky., February 12, 1809 and died 
April 15, 1865 in the 57th year of his age. 
Both in Kentucky and Indiana, to which in 
1816 the family removed, as well as in IIli- 
nois, whither they went in 1830, Lincoln 
had the privations and also the training of a 
backwoodsman’s life. His name of the 
“rail-spiitter” is a reminlscence of this early 
period. In the Black Hawk War of 1832 he 
served as captain and private. He tried 
keeping store and failed, studied law, was 








postmaster of New Salem in Illinois and 
deputy surveyor of the county. As a politi- 
cian he had better success, and after one de- 
feat served in the Legislature from 1834 to 
1842. Meanwhile he removed to Springfield 
and built up a law practice. From 1847 to 
1849 he was a Whig Congressman, but was 
not notably prominent. His importance 


dates from the Kansas-Nebraska con- 
troversy. In its progress he became the Re- 


publican State leader, and in 1858 he took 
part with Stephen A. Douglas in a series of 
joint debates in canvassing for the U.S. 
Senatorship. Lincoln was defeated, but the 
discussion had aroused great interest, and 
his utterances, e. g., “a house divided against 
itself cannot stand,’ brought him into 
national prominence. In Feb., 1860, he de- 
livered a remarkable political speech at 
Cooper Institute, New York. He was press- 
ed for the Presidency by many Western 
Republicans in the Chicago Convention in 
May, though Seward was in the lead at the 
outset. Amid great excitement Lincoln was 
nominated on the third ballot, and elected 
by 180 electoral votes, over Douglas, Breck- 
enridge and Bell. Lincoln’s cabinet was 
composed of Seward as Secretary of State, 
Chase, Secretary of the Treasury, Cameron 
and soon after Stanton, Secretary of War, 
Wells, Secretary of the Navy, Caleb B. 
Smith, Secretary of the Interior, Edward 
Bates, Attorney - General, Montgomery 
Blair, Postmaster General. Immediately on 
the fall of Fort Sumpter, the President, 
April 15, 1861, called for 75,000 volunteers 
to put down the Rebellion. He soon issued 
a call for additional troops, instituted a 
blockade, and summoned Congress to meet 
in extra session July 4. As the “War Presi- 
dent” Lincoln is identified with a great part 
of the history of the struggle. To the peo- 
ple and the armies he was endeared as 
“Father Abraham,” innumerable anecdotes 
are related bearing on his humor, strong 
common sense and sympathy. 

On September 22, 1862, profiting by the 
partial success of Antietam, he issued a pre- 
liminary proclamation fixing the coming 


January 1, as the date for  free- 
ing slaves in insurgent States. The 
Emancipation Proclamation to that ef- 


fect accordingly appeared at the opening of 
1863. He was renominated by the Republi- 
cans June 8, 1864, and elected over McClellan, 
receiving 212 electoral voters. ‘Malice 
toward none, charity for all’’ was the burden 


of his second inaugural. He was assassinat- 
ed by Wilkes Booth in Ford’s Theater at the 


capital on the night of April 14, and died 
the next morning. 
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Plant Work,— Second Grade. 





BY ELMER E. BEAMS, GERMAN VALLEY, N. J. 





Nore :—These exercises may seem to some rather un- 
seasonable, but much of the work outlined can be used 
at this time of the year, and theteacher can lay a good 
foundation for thorough work in full when Nature 
awakes from her winter’s sleep. These are merel 
outlines and the teacher should arrange to suit individ- 
ual circumstances. 

THE SEEDS. 


Have pupils name and describe from five 
to ten common seeds, as; corn, beans, coffee, 
wheat, oats, rye, etc., etc. 

Plant many of one kind of seeds to furnish 
specimens for class work. Have pupils do 
the same. 

Plant several seeds of each kind selected to 
show that each contains a living plant asleep. 
Use experiments to show pupils that moisture, 
light and heat are all necessary for the un- 
folding of the sleeping plant and also for the 
future growth of the plant. 

Plant seeds in cotton as outlined in first 
grade work, so that children may make per- 
sonal observations. Have pupils do all this 
for themselves. 

Have pupils write many stories about seeds, 
their form, uses, etc.,ete.,and have them read 
in the class. 

Read interesting stories about seeds to the 
pupils, and have them reproduce them. 

THE PLANT. 

Study the plant asa whole, naming its parts, 
locating and giving use of its parts, roots, 
stems, leaves and other particulars. Have 
pupils make drawings. Show by experiment 
the use of each part—have pupils repro- 
duce. 

THE ROOTS. 

The kinds of roots—fibrous and _ fleshy. 
Have pupils distinguish the difference. 

Have pupils name and describe from five to 
ten fibrous roots ; from five to ten fleshy roots, 
as; parsnip, beets, radishes, turnips, etc., ete. 

Have pupils make drawings of roots stud- 
ied and color them appropriately. Have pu- 
pils specially note the size, shape, color, and 
use of each root thus studied. 

Have pupils note resemblances and con- 
trasts between the different fleshy roots stud- 
ied. 

Read to the pupils many stories on roots 
from standard authors and have pupils re- 
produce, first orally, then written. 

THE STEMS. 

Name and describe, erect, climbing and 

running stems. Give examples under each. 


Make the distinction between juicy and 
woody stems. 

Make a list of plants having juicy stems 
and another list having woody stems. 

Make a special study of the shape of stems 





—round, triangular and square. Have the 
pupils make a list of each and names of 
plants having such stems. 

Read stories to pupils from standard 
authors on stems and have pupils reproduce, 
first orally, then written. 

THE LEAVES. 

Name and make drawings of several kinds 
of leaves especially of the plants so far studied. 

Have pupils appropriately color each 
drawing. 

Have pupils note size, shape, color, and 
texture of plants studied. 

Next study the parts of the leaf—the blade 
and the foot-stalk. 

Study the apex, margin, and base of each 
of the leaves so far studied. 

Take special note of the venation of leaves 
so far studied, and make close distinction be- 
tween the frame work and the filling. 

Have pupils discover what the veins con- 
tain and from what sources this juice came. 

Read the beautiful stories of leaves from 
our standard authors, to pupils and have 
same reproduced, first orally, then written. 

THE FLOWERS. 


Name and describe from ten to twenty com- 
mon flowers with which the pupils are 
already familiar. 

Make a selection of flowers and have pu- 
pils tell whether each grows on tree, bush, 
or other plant. 

Note carefully the size, shape, color, and 
arrangement of the flowers so far studied. 

Have pupils discover the two cups of the 
flower, note their relative positions and name 
the parts of which each is composed. 

Note whether the petals and sepals are 
united or not. Clear meaning of sepal and 
petal. < 

Discover and name the stamens and pistils. 
Clear meaning of stamen and pistil. Have 
pupils make drawings of them from originals. 

Have pupils make the drawings of the 
flowers studied and color them appropriately. 

Point out the points of resemblances and 
contrasts between the different flowers studied. 

Stories as previously outlined. 

Have plenty of specimens in each lesson. 








Plant Work,—Third Grade. 





THE LEAVES. 

Name and describe from fifteen to twenty- 
five common leaves and tell on which each 
grew. Have specimens on hand. 

Make drawings and appropriately color 
each drawing. 

Name and define each part of the leaf, as ; 
blade, foot-stalk, and stipules. 





Note closely the size, color, shape, and 
texture of the leaves so far studied. 

Study carefully the apex, margin, and base 
of each leaf examined and described. 

Point out the difference between parallel- 
veined leaves and net-veined leaves. Make 
a list of each kind and plants bearing same. 

Note the difference between feather-veined 
leaves and palmately-veined leaves. 

Make a list as above. Point out the dif- 
ference between simple leaves and compound 
leaves. 

Make lists as preceding. Distinguish be- 
tween leaves and leaflets, and between leaf- 
stalks and branches. 

Make full descriptions of each leaf studied. 
Stories as previously hinted. 

THE FLOWERS. 

Name and draw from fifteen to twenty-five 
common flowers. 

Color appropriately each drawing. 

Note closely the size, color, shape, and ar- 
rangement of each flower studied thus far. 

Note carefully the parts of the flower such 
as, corolla, calyx, stamens and pistils. 

Name and define the petals and sepals. 

Distinguish the difference between mono- 
petalous flowers and polypetalous flowers. 
Make a list of each. 

Study the parts of the stamen—stalks and 
pollen—and the parts of the pistil—stalk and 
seed vessel. 

Note the union of stamens, also union of 
pistils, in many flowers. Make a list of 
flowers whose stamens and pistils are united. 

THE BUDS 

Note when and where on the plant buds 
first appear. 

Distinguish between side (axillary) buds 
and end (terminal) buds. - 

Note the scar below each side bud and dis- 
cover what it indicates. 

Note closely the outer coats of the buds 
studied and give their uses. 

Note the different ways in which the 
leaves are folded within the buds. Make 
the distinction between leaf-buds and. flower- 
buds. Note when buds swell and open, 
(Spring of year.) 

Describe many kinds of buds. Observe 
likenesses and differences between buds thus 
far studied. 

Draw the buds and appropriately color 
each drawing. Stories as previously hinted. 
Have plenty of specimens to work with on 
each lesson. 








Every reader ofthe Instructor, who is 
interested in self-improvement should 
take the Normal Mail-Course ofthe Ameri- 
can Correspondence Normal. $3.25 gives 
you all the privilages of a thirteen week’s 
course, Bs 
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School Room... 


, : The following 
found especially interesting to 





~ti—~_Hel ps. 








will be 
if used 


miscellaneous exercises 
the pupils 


once or twice each week instead of the regular text-book 
work. Similar exercises to these upon different subjects 
will be found in the Instructor each month, and we would 
suggest that you set apart at least one day each week in 
their use. 








I. 


II. 





Il. 











Very Easy Geography for Very Little Peo- 
ple. 

1. In what way is a little girl running 
when the first sunshine of the morning 
comes directly on her face? 

2. You watch the sun go down behind 
a distant hill: in what direction is the hill 
from you? 

3. Aship was sailing south-east, and 
was struck squarely on the left side by a 
steamer: in what direction was thesteamer 
going? 

4. You see a rain-bow in the evening: 
is it east or west of where you are stand- 
ing? Why? 

5. In what direction will your shadow 
fall at six o’clock on a summer evening? 


New Ideas in Drawing for a Primary Geog- 
raphy Class. 

1. Draw on your slate a circle to repre- 
sent the mariners compass, then make 
lines to denote the eight principal direc- 
tions; put letters at the end of the lines 
to tell the directions; now hold your 
slates so that the proper line points to the 
north. 

2. Makea plan of a stable with four stalls 
for horses, a manger, a bin of oats, a door 
and two windows. 

3. Draw a plan of your own house show- 
ing the rooms, the hall, the stoves, the 
tables, and the bed. 

4. Draw a plan of a dinner-table with 
plates, large dishes, cups and saucers, etc., 
upon it. 

5. Draw a plan of your garden or farm 
showing the different beds, fields, fences, 
buildings, etc. 

A Lesson on Canals. 

1. What is acanal? What is the object 
of them? How are they made? 

2. By means of what are canal boats 
raised and lowered, when there are heavy 
grades? 

3. What great ship-canal shortens the 
water course from the countries of south- 
ern and western Europe and those of 
Asia? 

4. What great canal has long been agi- 
tated which is to cress the Isthmus of 
Panama? 





IV. 


VI. 


5. How were all canal-boats, formerly 
propelled? How are the boats on the Erie 
canal to be propelled ? 

6. What canal connects Lake Erie with 
Lake Ontario, and why is this canal neces- 
sary P 
An Exercise on Rivers. 

1. What is a spring? 
A river? 

2. With what do most rivers originate? 

3. Why are rivers larger as you approach 
their mouths? 

4. What food product do most rivers 


A creek or brook ? 


give us? 

5. Of what value are rivers to the com- 
mercial world? The manufacturing 
world ? 


6. With what kind of waters are most 
rivers filled ? 

7. What are rapids? Cataracts? 

8. What can you say of the rapids in 
the St. Lawrence river? Of the Niagara 
cataract ? 

9. How would you determine the source 
of the river? The mouth? The right 
bank? The left bank ? 

10. What great river by its pcriodical 
overflow transforms a vast desert into a 
fertile plain ? 

An Exercise on Seas. 

1. If the water could be drained from 
the bed of the ocean, how do you think 
the surface would differ from that of the 
land ? 

2. There are hundreds of large streams 
continually flowing into the seas, and have 
been doing so for centuries. The seas have 
no outlet yet they never rise to any extent. 
How do you account for this ? 

3. What are tides? Where are they 
highest? Dothey occur regularly, if so, 
how often? 

4. How do you account for the water of 
the sea being salt ? 

5. Why are certain places on the sea- 
coast chosen, in preference to others which 
are perhaps better suited for building pur- 
poses, as the sites for large cities ? 

6. How much of the sea, adjacent to any 
country is under the jurisdiction of that 
country? 

7. What are the necessary elements for 
a good harbor? 

8. What is a light-house ? 
of it? 

g. What are coral-reefs and by what are 
they formed? 

10. By what is the sea inhabited ? 

Our Dress. 

1. Why should our clothing be loose 
wherever it comes in contact with the 


body ? 


The object 





2. Why should our clothing be loose 
about the waist? 

3. Why should we wear nothing but 
porous clothing? 

4. Why should the feet be dressed warm 
and always be kept dry ? 

5. In purchasing boots and shoes, to 
what should special attention be given? 


VII. Why Some Teachers Fail. 

Perhaps no two teachers who fail in making 
a success at teaching, can attribute their fail- 
ure tothe same cause. 
made by teachers, if looked over carefully and 


The following errors 


corrected at the very beginning, may make suc- 
cess possible. 


1. Lack of self-control. 

2. Failure to secure punctuality. 

3. Failure to secure regular attendance. 

4. Failure to secure the co-operation of 
parents. 

5. Failure to prevent whispering. 

6. Failure to keep pupils 
employed. 

7. Failare to secure and hold the un- 


constantly 


divided attention of the pupils during 
recitations. 

8. Failure to keep the room properly 
ventilated. 

g. Allowing pupils to recite in too lowa 
tone. 

10. Failure to give the pupils frequent 
drills on the sounds of letters,and marking 
of same. 

11. Failure in not teaching beginners by 
the word, sentence, and phonic methods, in- 
stead of the a/phadet method. 

12. Failure in not giving practical in- 
struction in language work. 

13. Lack of preparation for each recita- 
tion. 

14. Failure to have a well defined plan in 
your own mind to make a definite point 
by each recitation. 

15. Failure to have frequent reviews. 

16. Failure to have pupils stand erect 
while reciting. 

17. Failure to teach arithmetical analysis. 

18. Failure to teach what 
only, in the subject of geography. 

19. Failure to discriminate between what 


is valuable, 


is valuable and what is not valuable to the 
student, on any subject. 

20. Failure to teach habits of order and 
neatness. 

21. Failure to greet their pupils with a 
pleasant “‘good-morning.” 








Agents are wanted for the Instrucior in 
every town. 
premiums. 
show the paper to friends, and call atten- 
tien to the fact that it costs but 50 centsa 
year, can easily secure a good club. 


Liberal cash commission or 
Any one who will merely 
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GEOGRAPHY. 








Exercise No. 1. 





ISLANDS. 


What is an island ? 

In what oceans are islands most numerous? 

Where are the West Indies? Why so 
named? 

Mention each of the islands of the West 
Indies. 
to Florida and each of the others with refer- 


Locate the largest one with reference 


ence to the largest one of the group. 

Where are the Aleutian Islands ? 

Where are the Bahama Islands? 

For what is one of the Bahamas noted ? 

What of North 
America? Describe it. 

Where is New Foundland ? 

Mention two islands in Hudson Bay. 

Where are the Philippine Islands? 
the chief islands of the group. 

What important country east of Asia is com- 
posed entirely of islands? 

What are the four principal islands of which 
that country is composed ? 

Where is Formosa Island ? 

Where is Tasmania ? 

Locate and describe Iceland. 

What group of islands west of Europe, is the 


large island northeast 


Mention 


seat of one of the most powerful nations on the 
globe? 

Name and locate all the islands of the Medit- 
erranean Sea. State to what country each 
belongs. 

To what country does each of the West 
India Islands belong ? 

Where are the Falkland Islands ? 

What island at the mouth of the Amazon? 

Where is Trinidad Island? 

To what country does it belong? 

Where is St. Helena? For what is it noted? 

What large island southeast of Africa ? What 
large channel separates it from the main land 
of Africa? 

What group northwest of Africa ? 

Locate Ceylon, Sumatra, Borneo, Java, New 
Guinea. 

* 
Exercise No. 2. 


THE GREAT LAKES, 





Name the so-called great lakes. 
Which is the largest ? 
Which is the smallest ? 


Through which one does the water of all the 
others pass, on its course to the ocean? 
Through what river does the water of all of 


Into what does this river flow ? 


Through what river does the water of four 
of them pass? 

What can you say of the commerce of these 
lakes ? 

During what part of the year are they navi- 
gable? 

Mention five of the most important ports on 
these lakes. 

Mention two ways by which produce shipped 
through the great lakes, can reach the sea by 
water. 

*% 
Exercise No. 3. 





SOUTH AMERICA. 


America ? 

Which border on the Carribean Sea? Which 
on the Atlantic? Which on the Pacific? 

What country lies wholly west of the Andes? 
What three countries are~ traversed by the 
Andes ? 

Which country extends farthest 
South? East? West? 

Give the capital of each country and its 
location. 

Give the metropolis of each country. 

Specify the form of government of each 
country. 

What two countries have no sea coast? 

Describe the principal rivers and .mountains 
of each county. 

Which is the largest South American coun- 
try? Which the smallest? 

What are the principal products of each 
country? 


North ? 


* 
* * 


Exercise No. 4. 





AFRICA, 
What countries of Africa border on tke 
Mediterranean? Which border on the Red 
Sea? 
Which countries border on the Pacific? 
Which border on the Atlantic and on the 
Gulf of Guinea? 
Bound Morocco, Algeria, Tripoli, Egypt, 
Abyssina, Zanzibar, Mozambique, and Cape 
Colony. Give the capitals of each. Mention 
the principal seaports of each. 
Describe the rivers and mountains of each, 
if there be any. 
Tell what you can of the inhabitants, climate 
and products of each of these and the other 
countries of Africa. 

+8 
Exercise No. 5. 





AUSTRALIA. 
Locate Australia. 

Is it an island? It is sometimes classed as 
what? 


How many distinct governments in South|_ 


What cape at its northern extremity? At 
its eastern extremity? At its southern ex- 
tremity? Atits western extremity ? 

+ Into how many political divisions 
divided? Name them. 

What is the largest city? Where located? 

What is the most important  sea-port? 
Where located ? 

Mention some of the lakes of Australia. 

Mention several cities. 

Mention several mountains. 

Mention and describe the largest river. 


is it 


* 
* & 


Exercise No. 6 





THE STATES. 

Mention the New England States. 

Give a list of all the states bordering on the 
Atlantic. 

What states on the Gulf of Mexico ? 

What states border on the Pacific? 

What states border on Canada? 

What states on the south bank of the Ohio 
River? On the north bank ? 

What states on the west bank of the Missis- 
sippi? 

On the east bank of the Mississippi? 

What isthe largest state, in area? 
lation ? 

Which state is the farthest south? 
West? North? 

The northern boundary of what states is 
midway between the equator and the north 
pole? ; 

In what zone is the United States? 


In popu- 


East? 


* 
* x 
Exercise No. 7. 





CLIMATE AND SEASONS. 
What is the climate of the torrid zone? 
Describe the climate of the temperate zones. 
What will be the climate of the north tem- 
perate zone in July? In January? 
When it is warm in the south temperate 
zone, what seasonare we enjoying in the north 
temperate zone ? 
How many seasons have we in the temperate 


zone? 
How many are there in the torrid zone? In 


the frigid? Name the seasons of each. 
Explain the reason for it being cold it the 
north temperate zone when it is warm in the 
south temperate. 

On what conditions does climate depend? 








Both Page’s Theory (cloth bound) and 
Busy Work Series to any one sending two 
newsubscribers with fees in full (50c each) 
and Sc for postage (we pay one half of the 
16c postage on this offer. )We want 50,000 
new subscribers during °96 and are bound 
to have them if liberality will bring them 
to us. 
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Supplementary... 
~=te— Reading. 


The Value of Time. 











One morning when Benjamin Franklin was 
busy in the pressroom on his newspaper, a 
lounger stepped in the book store and spent 
an hour or more looking over the books. 
Finally he seemed to settle upon one and asked 
the clerk the price. 

“One dollar,” the clerk replied. 

“One dollar,” echoed the lounger. 
you take less than that ?’ 

“One dollar is the price,” the clerk an- 
swered. 

The would-be purchaser looked over the 
books awhile longer and inquired : 

“Is Mr. Franklin in ?” 

“Yes, he’s busy in the printing office,” the 
clerk replied. 

“Well, I want to see him,” said the man. 

The clerk told Mr. Franklin that a gentle- 
man was in the store waiting to see him. 
Franklin soon appeared, and the stranger 
said : 

“What is the lowest, Mr Franklin, that you 
can take for that book ?” 

“One dollar and a quarter,” was the prompt 
and decisive answer. 

“One dollar and a quarter! Why your 
clerk asked me only a dollar just now.” 

“True,” replied Franklin, and I could have 
better afforded to take a dollar than to leave 
my work.” 

The man seemed surprised, and, wishing to 
end a parley of his own seeking, said : 

“Well, come now, tell your lowest price for 
this book.” 

“One dollar and a half.”’ 

“A dollar and a half! Why, you offered it 
yourself fora dollar and a quarter.” 

“Yes, said Franklin, coolly, “and I had bet- 
ter have taken that price then than to take 
even a dollar and a half now.” 

This was a way of trade which took the man 
quite by surprise. Without a word he laid 
the money on the counter, took his book and 
left the store. —Zx. 


“Can't 








A Lesson in Provoking. 





“Please don’t Marion. Now, Marion Ben- 
son, you are just too mean, and I can’t stand 
it another minute.” 

“Girls,” called Mrs. Benson from her room, 
and the two little girls came in. They were 


‘Marion. 


their father had sometimes to look twice be- 
fore he knew which was Margery and which 


“Mother, Marion doesn’t give me a minute’s 
peace. I wanted to finish painting a picture to 
show father to-night, and she keeps teasing me 
so, and shaking the table till I expect to spoil 
it every minute.” 

“It’s too fine to stay indoors,” broke in Mar- 
gery. “I want her to come out to the orchard ; 
it isn’t healthy to sit in the house so much.” 
“But you shouldn’t take that way of asking 
her,” said mother gravely. ‘This teasing habit 
of yours is a very bad one, and makes a great 
deal of trouble.” 

The mischief died out of Marion’s eyes, and 
she looked ashamed. . 

“But, Margery,” mother went on, “nothing 
should make you speak to your sister as you 
did just now.” 

“She does provoke me so,” murmured Mar- 
gery. 

Mrs. Benson was silent fora moment. These 
little quarrels between the sisters were becom. 
ing too frequent, and she had been wondering 
how she could put a stop to them. 

“Then, Margery,’’ she said at last, “‘why don’t 
you try provoking her ?” 

“Why, Mother Benson ! 
ways taught us never to fight back, and always 
to ‘do unto others,’ and all that, ever since 
we were little children?” 

Margery was astonished, and Marion looked 
interested. 

“Bring me my Bible, dear,” was the only re- 
ply. 

“Oh! let me get mine too. 
member so much better when I read out of my 
own.” And Margery was off to her room. 

“Bring mine too !”’ shouted Marion. 

So they all three sat down, and mother 
helped the little girls to find the place, and 
then read : 

“And let us consider one another to provoke 
unto love and to good works.” 

“I thought provoke meant to tease,” said 
Marion, after a pause. 

“We-almost always use it that way now, but 
it has another meaning,” said Mrs. Benson. 

“So they went to Father’s big dictionary, and, 
finding the word, Margery read slowly : 

“ ‘Provoke : to make angry, to offend.’ ” 
Then, a little further down, “‘To stir up, to in- 
duce.’ It kind of means to persuade,—doesn’t 
it ?”’ she asked. 

“Yes,” answered her mother. 

And then they were all still a moment, till 
Margery said : 

“We had better learn that for next Sunday’s 
verse.” 


The next night, as the girls were going 


Haven’t you al- 


I always re- 


time talk. They chattered away about the 
happy day they had had, then said their pray- 
ers, and tumbled into bed. 

“Mother,” said Marion, as mother stooped 
for a good-night kiss, “Margery provoked me 
to-day.” 

“Did she ?” said mother, knowing there was 
more to come. 

“Yes, she provoked me to a good work,” 
went on Marion. “She was reading, and I 
wanted her to go down to the big barn to 
see the new little calf, and she said she 
would if I’d dust her room. It was my day, 
and I had forgotten it; so she helped me do it 
and then went with me.” 

Mrs. Benson smiled as she kissed Margery. 

‘‘And have you provoked Margery that way, 
little daughter ?” 

“No, not yet,” said Marion, sleepily ; “but 
I’m going to to-morrow; I’ve got it all 
planned.” — Margaret B. Stewart in Sunday 
School Times. 





The Light in the Face. 





At one time there was a storm at sea, until 
the wicked sailors were badly frightened. A 
young Christian soldier went among them 
asking permission to read the Word of God to 
them, telling them it was as good for a storm 
as for acalm. He read as calmly as though 
notina storm. Soon the clouds lifted, and 
the storm was over. 

Years after, one of these same sailors met 
him and called him by name. Surprised the 
soldier asked him how he knew him. Said the 
man: “I have reason to know you, and much 
to thank you for. Do you remember the night 
when we were inthe terrible storm at sea? 
I was lying in a hammock when you came 
down and read the Bible to us. I could not 
hear a word you said because of the noise of 
the storm, but the light ‘shone on your face, 
and I saw your bright, happy smile, just the 
same in that storm as in a calm ; and I said, 
“Here Iam an old sailor, many years at sea, 
and I am afraid, and this landman is the same 
as if we wereashore. I felt that you had some- 
thing that I did not have, andI wanted that 
same peace. Now Iam a believer in Jesus.” 

If we would more frequently carry the Gospel 
of Christ in our faces and our actions as well as 
in our words, more men would be helped by 
it.—Reformed Church Record. 








When you subscribe or renew why not 
ask a friend to subscribe with you? Send 
two new subscribers with fees in full and 
we will credit your subscription with 50 
cents, if you area subscriber, or send you 
this paper one year from date if you are 





to bed, their mother came in for her little bed- 





twins, and looked so much alike than even 


not. 
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Washington’s — 


.. Birthday Exercise. 


Traced there in lines of light, 
Where all pure rays unite, 
Obscured by none. 
Brightest on history’s page, 
Of any clime or age, 
_ As chieftain, man and sage, 
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. Singing.—Washington’s Birthday. 


. Patriotic Quotations.—By Pupils. 
. Biographical Sketch of Washington. 
. Recitation—A Little Boy’s Speech. 


. Dialogue.— Washington’s Life. 

. Recitation.—Washington’s Day. 

. Zssay.—Our Flag. 

. Dialogue.—Mother and Children. 

. Song.—The Red, White and Blue. By School. 
. Recitation.—The Amercan Flag. 


Co ON AON Fw DN 


. An Acrostic.—George Washington. 

. Recitation.—The Starry Flag. 

. Recitation.—Three Chrees for the Olden Time. 
. Class Exercise.—Bitthday of Washington. 

. Song.—Star Spangled Banner. 

. Recitation.—Like Washington. 

. Flag Drill.— 

. Recitation.—February 22d. 
. Washington Exercise.— 

. Recitation.—Washington’s Birthday, 1896. 
. Song.—My Country ’Tis of Thee. 


Program. 





Tune (“‘Ameri- 
ca,” 


Recitation.—Washington’s Birthday. 


(By the Boys.) 








Washington’s Birthday. 





TUNE—AMERICA., , 





Welcome, thou festal morn ! 
Never be passed in scorn 
Thy rising sun. 
Thou day forever bright 
With Freedom’s holy light, 
That gave the world the sight 
Of Washington. 


Unshaken ’mid the storm, 

Behold that noble form— 
That peerless one,— 

With his protecting hand, 

Like Freedom’s angel, stand, 

The guardian of our land, 
Our Washington. 


Stands Washington. 


Name at which tyrants pale, 
And their proud legions quail, 
Their boasting done. 
While Freedom lifts her head, 
No longer filled with dread, 

Her sons to victory led, 
By Washington. 


Now the true patriot see, 

The foremost of the free, 
The victory won. 

In Freedom’s presence bow, 

While sweetly smiling now, 

She wreathes the spotless brow 
Of Washington. 


Then with each coming year, 
Whenever shall appear, 

The natal sun. 
Will weattest the worth, 
Of one true man on earth, 
And celebrate the birth 


Of Washington. 
—George Howland. 








Patriotic Quotations. 





(1.) We are bound to maintain public liberty, and, by 
the example of our own systems, to convince the world 
that order and law, religion and merality, the rights of 
persons, and the rights of property, may all be preserved 
and secured in the most perfect manner, by a govern- 
ment entirely and purely elective.— Daniel Webster. 
(2.) With malice towards none, etc.—Lincoln. 
(3.) I propose to fight it out on this line if it takes all 
summer.—U. S. Grant. 
(4.) I should think him cold in his love for his native 
land, who felt ne melting in his heart for that other na- 
tive country which holds the ashes of his forefathers,— 
Edward Everett. 
(5.) To my dying day I will oppose, with all the pow- 
ers and faculties God has given me, all such instruments 
of slavery on the one hand and villainy on the other.— 
James Otis. 
(6.) Our fathers brought forth upon this continent a 
new nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal.—Zincoln. 
(7.) Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to 
political prosperity, religion and morality are iridispensa- 
ble supports.— Washington. 
(8) A man’s country is not a certain area of land, but 
it is a principle ; and patriotism is loyalty to that prin- 
ciple.—George William Curtis. 
(9) Promote as an object of primary importance, in- 
stitutions for the general diffusion of knowlege — Wash- 
ington. 
(10.) Just as people rise in the scale of intelligence, vir- 
tue, and patriotism, the power necessary for gov- 
ernment becomes less and less, and individual liberty 
greater and greater.—/John C. Calhoun. 
(11.) For freedom’s battle once begun, 

Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son, 

Though baffled oft, is ever won. 
(12.) I have but one lamp by which my feet are guided- 


and that is the lamp of experience.—Patrick Henry. 





(13-) Millions for defence, but not one cent for tribute. 
——C. C. Pinkney. 

(14.) Liberty and Union, now and forever, one and in- 
separable.—Daniel Webster. 

(15.) Peace hath her victories no less renowned than 
war.—Milton. , 

(16.) Freedom’s soil hath only a place 

For a free and fearless race.— Whittier. 

(17.) The basis of our political systems is the right of the 
people to make and alter their constitutions of. govern- 
ment,— Washington. 

(18.) Liberty unsheathed Washington’s sword, neces- 
sity stained it, and victory sheathed it. — Charles 
Phillips. 

(18.) Human happiness has no perfect security but 
freedom; freedom, nene but virtue, virtue none but 
knowledge.—/Josiah Quincy. 

(20.) Just honor to Washington can only be rendered by 
observing his precepts and imitating his example.—od- 
ert C. Winthrop. 

From Yorktown’s ruins, ranked and still, 
Two lines stretch far o’er vale and hill : 
Who curbs his steed at head of one? 
(Hark, the low murmur,— WASHINGTON !) 
Who bends his keen,’approving glance, 
Where down the gorgeous line of France 
Shone knightly star and plume of snow ? 
Thou, too, art victor,—ROCHAMBEAU ! 


The earth which bears this calm array 

Shook with the war-charge yesterday ; 
Ploughed deep with hurrying hoof and wheel, 
Shot down and bladed thick with steel ; 
October’s clear and noonday sun 

Paled in the breath-smoke of the gun ; 

And down night’s double blackness fell, 
Like a dropped star, the blazing shell. 


Now all is hushed : the gleaming lines 
Stand moveless as the neighboring pines ; 
While through them, sullen, grim, and slow, 
The conquered hosts of England go: 
O’Hara’s brow belies his dress, 

Gay Tarleton’s troops ride bannerless ; 
Shout, from the fired and wasted homes, 

Thy scourge, Virginia, captive comes ! 








Biographical Sketch of Washington. 








A Little Boy’s Speech. 





When I hear of Washington, 

Brave and true and noble one,— 
I'd be like him if I can, 

While a boy and when a man. 

But of all the waysI see 

In which like him I would be,— 
One,—I long the most to catch it,— 
Is, Aehad a “ttle hatchet ! 





Washington’s Birthday. 





With a national pride 
Whate’er e!se may betide, 
We hail, proudly this day of the year. 
It recalls from the past, 
And ’twill to the last. 
The name to Americans dear. 


Our country so blest, 
With arms set at rest,, 

Reveres the birth of her invincible Son. 
Praise? How little the need ! 
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Memory fosters each deed 
Of the great and true, Washington. 


Rome’s Cesar was great, 
Clad in strong armor-plate ; 
But stained was his wreath and his shield. 
For victories won, 
He praised Cesar alone, 
And mourned not the slain on the field. 


France’s eagle—we’re told— 
Was courageous and bold ; 
But ambition was his motive alone 
His wings, though they spread 
O’er her warriors dead, 
Cannot for their murder atone. 


Nor for gold nor for fame 
In America’s name 
Did our Hero go forth in might ; 
‘Twas not glory he sought, 
(Should be so dearly bought) 
But for Liberty’s cause and her Right. 


In victory’s hour 
He acknowledged a power, 
Bestowed by a Being Supreme : 
His cause being just, 
In God put his trust, 
And ascribed all the praise unto Him. 


Mid the silence of night, 
Before or after the fight, 
With his army bivouacked here and there, 
While the sentinels trod 
To and fro o’er the sod, 
Could be heard the great Chieftain at prayer. 


’Twas not his belief, F 
That Ged would be deaf, 
To the prayer of the weak for their right ; 
He proved it untrue 
That the weak and the few 
Couldn’t win ’gainst the strong in their might. 


Not in battle alone 
Has his greatness outshone 
The wisdom of Cesar or France ; 
He ruled as he fought, 
Untarnished his thought, 
And relied neither in self nor in chance. 


His wisdom was proved 
When the Republic he loved 
Stood firm in Secession’s mad hour ; 
The foundation was strong ; 
Twas right against wrong ; 
Which he laid by his wisdom and power. 


As in days that are past, 
Let’s pray till the last 
That Our Country may ever be free ; 
May the gift he bestowed 
Be our peaceful abode, 
Intact from the sea to the sea. 


We recall, then his birth 
With hearts full of mirth, 
That his name in our memory shall live. 
We uncover our head ; 
For the illustrious dead 
Shed a tear: it is all we can give. 





Washington’s Life. 





BY WARREN WINTHROP. 





Smallest boy in school (standing alone upon the platform). 
— Washington was born 164 years ago, February 22, 
1732. 


School recite in concert,— 


Welcome thou festal morn ! 

Never be passed in scorn 
Thy rising sun, 

Thou day forever bright 

With Freedom’s holy light, 

That gave the world the sight 
Of Washington. 


(Group of five pupils come upon the platform.) 


1. At the age of sixteen he became a land surveyor ; 
we Should now call him a civil engineer. 

2. At-nineteen years of age he was appointed mili- 
tary inspector, with the rank of major. : 

3. Atthe age of twenty he was appointed Commis- 
sioner to the French. 

4. Atfhe age of twenty-two he was appointed to the 
command of the Virginia militia, with the title of colo- 
nel. 

5. His first military expedition was at the age of twen- 
ty-three, when he was upon the staff of General Braddock 
in his famous campaign. 


(The school to readin concert, while the group remain 

standing.) 

Rome had its Cesar, great and brave, but stain was on 
his wreath ; 

He lived the heartless conqueror, and died the tyrant’s 
death. 

France had its eagle, but his wings, though lofty they 
might soar, 

Were spread in false ambition’s flight and dipped in mur- 
der’s gore. 

Those hero-gods, whose mighty sway would fain have 
chained the waves,— 


Who flashed their blades with tiger zeal to make a world 
of slaves,— 

Who, though their kindred barred the path, still fiercely 
waded on, 


Oh, where shall be ¢heir ‘‘glory” by the side of Washing- 
ton? 

(Group seated, anda young lady,—if a boy's school, the 
assistant or woman teacher, says -) 

Washington was a very gallant youth, and when de- 
tailed on military duty, called at a house where he be- 
came much interested in Mrs. Martha Custis, whom he 
married, January 6, 1759, at the age of 27: 


Recite in concert : 


He fought, but not with love of strife ; he struck but to 
defend ; 

Andere he turned a people’s foe, he sought to bea 
friend ; 

He strove to keep his country’s right by reason’s gentle 
word, 

And sighed when fell injustice threw the challenge sword 
to sword. 


(Eight pupils come to platform.) 


1. He was elected a member of the Virginia House of 
Burgesses in 1759. 

2. He wasa member of the First Continental Con- 
gress in 1774. 

3. Read ‘‘Paul Revere’s Ride” (or extracts), or “‘The 





Concord Minute Men,” or the ‘‘Battle of Lexington.”— 
4. He was in the Second Continental Congress in 
1775. 
5. Read ‘‘Independence Bell.” 
6. He was elected Commander-in-Chief, June 15, 
1775- 
7. Read,— 
Land of the West! though passing brief the record of 
thy age, 
Thou hast a name that darkens all on history’s wide 
page ! 
Let all the blasts of Fame ring out, thine shall be loudest 
far ; 
Let others boast their satellites,;—thou hast the planet 
star. 
Thou hasta name whose characters of light shall ne’er 
depart ; 
’Tis stamped upon the dullest brain, and warms the cold- 
est heart ; 
A war-cry fit for any land where freedom’s to be won ; 
Land of the West! it stands alone,—it is thy Washing- 
ton. 
8. Washington bade farewell to the army, Nov. 2, 


1783. 
School read in concert : 


No car of triumph bore him through a city filled with 
grief ; 

No groaning captives at the wheels proclaimed him vic- 
tor-chief ; 

He broke the gyves of slavery with strong and high dis- 
dain, 

But cast no scepter from the links where he had rent the 
chain. 

He saved his land, but did not lay his soldier trappings 
down 

To change them for a regal vest and don a kingly 
crown. . 

Fame was too earnest in her joy, too proud of sucha 
son, 

To let a robe and title mask her noble Washington. 


(Groups Sitting.) 
1. The British were expelled from Boston, March 17, 


1776. 
2. The Battle of Brandywine was fought, Sept. 11, 


1777- 

3. The army wintered at Valley Forge in 1778. 

4. The Battle of Monmouth occurred, June 28, 
1778. 

5. Oct. 19, 1781, is the date of the Surrender of 
Cornwallis. 

6. Washington presided at the Constitutional Con- 
vention, 1787. 

7. He was elected President of the United States, 
March 4, 1780, 

8. And re-elected, March 4, 1793, 

g. On Nov. 2, 1783, Washington bade farewell to the 
army of which he took command, July 2, 1775. 

10. He read his Farewell Address tothe people, Sept. 
17, 1796. 

11. He was appointed Commander-in-Chief, July 3, 
1798. 

12. He died at Mt. Vernon, Dec, 14, 1799. 

(School will form a circle around room and recite in con- 


cert .) 
Then with each coming year, 


Whenever shall appear 
That natal sun, 

Will we attest the worth 

Of one true man to earth, 

And celebrate the birth 
Of Washington. 
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Washington’s Day. 





(For a little boy.) 


BY MARY K. D. DINGWALL. 





Oh, how the world remembers ! 


S 


It is many and many a day 
ince the patriot George Washington 
Grew old and passed away. 


And yet to-day we are keeping 


In memory of his birth, 


And his deeds of truth and valor 


H 


A 


Are told by every hearth. 


ow he fought for Independence, 
All little schoolboys know ; 

nd why we signed the Declaration 
A hundred years ago. 


To be as great as Washington, 


I could not if I would ; 


But I’ve made up my mind that I 


Will try to be as good. 








Essay .—Our Flag. 





Mother and Children. 





Mother.—What is the matter children ? 


You seem quite out of breath. 


Children.—And well we may be, mamma, 


For we’re frightened ’most to death. 


To-day we havea holiday, 

So we went to play, 

When what should we see but the A/phadet 
Come marching down our way ! 


First child.—Don’t laugh, mamma, it’s truly so, 


O, dear, I think it’s shocking ! 


Second child.—And I’m sure it’s coming after us, 


Mother. — 


Letters. — 


Mother.— 
Letters. — 


* The le 
They may 
paper. 


w.— 


Hark ! don’t you hear it knocking? 
[A knock at the door, Mother opens it.] 


What do you wish? 
You've broken every rule ; 
For don’t you know the A/phadet 
Should a/ways stay in school ? 

[Enter, ten letters.) 


Why are you here? 


No wrong we do, no rule we break ; 
You'll see if you’ll but wait ; 

For Friend, we’re here to tell of him 
Whose day you celebrate. 


Whom do you mean,—George Washington ? 
Yes ; name we all revere, 

The watchword of our nation ; 

Brave was he,—kind, sincere ; 

Tohim is given undying fame ; 

We are the letters of his name.* 


tters should be from one to two feet in height. 
be cut from cardboard, and covered with gilt 


To tell my tale, the first I come, 

Down through the years, no longer dumb ; 
See ! now the past I'll bridge for you, 
And show you seventeen thirty-two. 

In wintry white the old earth lies 


Shut in by lowering leaden skies ; 

No song of birds at early morn 

To usher in the cold, gray dawn. 

No starting flowers, no buzzing bees, 

But wi .ds that rock the leafless trees ; 
And now, while all lies hushed as death, 
Our Washington first draws his breath. 


All the letters.—George Washington was born Feb. 22, 
1732. 
A. Behold, I come, the second one; 
And I, too, tell of Washington,— 
The story of his early youth, 
His fearlessness and love of truth. 


Prompt to obey, confess each wrong, 
He helped the feeble ones grow strong, 
Long years that bring to us his name 
But add new luster to his fame. 


All—He was thoughtful for the comfort of others, and 
his truthfulness and honesty were unquestioned. 


Ss. I take my place, the third in line, 
His early manhood’s tale is mine. 
Scarcely a man, when from afar 
He heard the trumpet call of war ; 
He saw the lightning flash of steel, 
And eager for his country’s weal, 
To save her from her foreign foes. 
O’er icy streams and frozen snows, 
Far in the wilderness he went, 
Bearing the message by him sent. 


All,—-In 1763 Governor Dinwiddie intrusted him with a 
letter to the commander of the French forces in 
the Ohio country. 


H. I tell the tale of that sad hour, 
When bent beneath the tyrant’s power, 
With ashes strewn upon her head, 
The nation mourned for Freedom, dead, 
Till like that old time fabled bird, 
Whose story we so oft have heard, 
She started into life again, 
And strove to break the tyrant’s chain, 
Who helped her till she victory won ? 
Why 4e,—our own loved Washington. 


All.--Washington was appointed commander-in-chief of 
the American army, June 15, 1775. 


I. I come the next, my theme to tell, 
Of what our Washington befell ; 
When, as he fought for God and right. 
The very heavens seemed black as night, 


Those long, slow days,—how slow they went, 
And each some new disaster meant ; 

And yet at times some hopeful gleam 

From out the midnight sky would stream, 
Some hard-fought battle would be won, 
Tocheer and help our Washington. 


Another of this little band, 

Sixth in the line, I take my stand, 

To tell of many a fight he won, 

Of many a deed of daring done ; 

Of how he crossed the icy flood, 

And Trenton’s victory sealed in blood ; 
Princeton and Monmouth were to him 
Of victory, each the synonym ; 

Then, last and best, he struggled for 


All,—The American army, commanded by Washington, 
was victorious at Trenton, Princeton, Monmouth, 
and Yorktown. 


G. Disaster marks the tale I tell 
And ruin throws o’er him her speli ; 
See, slowly marching into line, 
The battle of the Brandywine ! 
He saw the fickle goddess frown, 
And met defeat at Germantown, 
And yet defeat he proved to be 
Just a long road to victory. 


All.--The troops under Washington were defeated in the 
battle of the Brandywine and at Germantown. 


T. I stand the eighth, to tell you how, 
Like Cincinnatus to his plough, 
Lay aside his country’s cares, 
And followed by her grateful prayers, 
After the weary war was past ; 
Homeward our leader went at last. 


All.—Washington resigned his commission, Dec. 23, 


1783. 


oO. Next to the last, to you I’m sent, 
To tell of our first President. 
A hundred years have sped away, 
Into the past, since that glad day, 
When there before the multitude, 
The people’s uncrowned king he stood. 
The height of earthly honors won, 
In eight years more our Washington, 
We find has to his home returned, 
To take the rest he well has earned. 


All,- Washington was inaugurated April 30, 1789. 


N. Last in the line I take my place, 
And sadly turn to you my face 
With me our story now must end ; 
Our country’s Father, Savior, Friend, 
He who in war and peace was first, 
First in all hearts, as oft rehearsed, 
Before whose presence tyrants fled, 
Our country’s Washington,--2s dead. 


All,--Washington died at Mount Vernon in Dec., 1799. 


We call it death, but ’tis not so, 

Though ’neath the sod they lie, 

And o’er their heads the grasses grow, — 
True men can never die. 


All, — 


And he whose natal day we keep, 
Whose name we’ve brought you here ’; 
Long as the nation lives, his fame 
Shall brighten every year. 








Song.—Red, White and Blue. By School. 








The American Flag. 





BY SUPT, CONNELL, FALL RIVER, MASS, 





The flag that speaks of Bunker Hill, 
Of minute men and gun, 

Of Saratoga and Yorktown,— 
Fierce battles fought and won,— 

That Flag we’ll raise upon our school 
With stars full forty-two, 

With stripes alternate red and white, 





Yorktown,—and ended was the war. 





And corner set with blue. 
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The Flag that waved o’er Gettysburg 

uth, On that eventful morn,— 

The Flag our boys in blue upheld 
Amid the battle’s storm,— 

That Flag we'll raise, etc. 


The Flag that Lincoln freed from stain 
By setting bondmen free,— 

The Flag that can forgive a wrong, 
Rebellion though it be,— 

That Flag we'll raise, etc. 


The Flag that drew rebellious men 
the Into the Union fold,— 
. The Flag that now respected is 
In states both new and old,— 
That Flag we'll raise, etc. 


The Flag that now waves o’er our homes, 


Protecting weak and strong,— 
The Flag that vindicates the right, 

And punishes the wrong,—- 
That Flag we'll raise, etc. 








An Acrostic. 





[To be recited by sixteen little folks, each wearing his 
letter on acard about his neck, with the wrong side of 
the card outermost. Each turns his card to display his 


letter with the first word of his recitation. ] 


1. Great was the hero whose name we shall spell. 


2. Eager to do his work nobly and well. 

3. Orderly, too, in all his ways. 

4. Righteous was heto the end of his days. 
5. Good we are told from his earliest youth. 
6. Earnest his efforts for freedom and truth. 
7. Wise with a wisdom sent from above. 

8. Ardent his hope for the country we love. 
9 


9. Strong was his arm when in Liberty’s fight. 
o. Honest his purpose that right should be might. 


11, Indomitable was his courage, we-know. 
12, Noble in thought his worthy deeds show. 
13. Grand is the record that’s left us to read. 
4. True to his God and his couutry in need. 
15. Obedient ever to duty’s command. 

16. None wasso great in allof the Jand. 


-_ 


All.-- And now you may see when our spelling is done, 
We give you the name of George Washington. 
— Selected. 








The Starry Flag. 





BY STOCKTON BATES 





From proud Atlantic’s surging waves 
To where the broad Pacific lies, 

And playfully the bright sand laves 
Beneath clear, sunny skies ; 


And far along Canadian lines, 
The rocky borders of the land, 
To where the Gulf in beauty shines, 
And breaks upon the strand ; 


From Alleghany’s crested mounts, 
And on the Rocky’s summits gray, 
Where brightly snow-fed crystal founts 

Are welling forth alway. 


On Mississippi’s mighty tides, 
And on Ohio’s silver stream, 
Or where the Susquehanna glides, 

Or Schuylkill’s ripples gleam ; 








Where Delaware, with current grave, 
Is sweeping outward to the sea ; 
In every land, on every wave, 
The Starry Flag floats free ! 


And through all time this Flag abave, 
In triumph o’er oppression holds, 
Shall in the light of peace and love, 
Unroll its glorious folds. 
—One Hundred Choice Selections, 








Three Cheers for the Olden Time. 





Three cheers, three cheers, for the olden time, 
And the brave that knew no fear ; 

They stood erect as the giant oak, 
And laughed when the storm was near. 


Like them we’ll boistof the land we love, 
And her proud flag streaming high ; 

We'll sing aloud for the bright green hills, 
While ocean waves reply. 


They dared to look in the flashing eye, 
Of the storm-king when he passed : 

A shout went up and a peal of joy 
Rang ou onthe wintry blast. 


The grass is green where they calmly rest, 
Those veterans true and brave, 
Their memory shines like a radiant star, 
O’er the land they died to save. 
—Fannie Crosby, 








Birthday of Washington. 





First pupil : 
Welcome, thou festal morn ! 
Never be passed in scorn 
Thy rising sun. 
Thou day forever bright 
With Freedom's holy light, 
That gave the world the sight 
Of Washington. 


Second pupil : 

Unshaken ‘mid the storm, 

Behold that noble form,— 
That peerless one, 

With his protecting hand, 

Like Freedom’s angel, stand, 

The guardian of our land, 
Our Washington. 


Third pupil : 

Traced there in lines of light, 

Where all pure rays unite, 
Obscured by none ; 

Brightest on history's page, 

Of any clime or age, 

As chieftain, man or sage, 
Stands Washington. 


Fourth pupil : 
Name at which tyrants pale, 
And their proud legions quail, 
Their boasting done, 
While Freedom lifts her head, 
No longer filled with dread, 
Her sons to victory led 
By Washington. 


Class in concert : 





Now the true patriot see, 








The foremost of the free, 
The victory won. 
In Freedom’s presence bow, 
While sweetly smiling now 
She wreathes the spotless brow 
Of Washington. 


Then with each coming year, 
Whenever shall appear 

The natal sun, 
Will we attest the worth 
Of one true man on earth 
And celebrate the birth 

Of Washington. 

—George Howland. 








Song.--Star Spangled Banner. 





Like Washington. 


I’ve been thinking to-day about Washington 
America’s best beloved son, 

Honest and truthful, bold and brave, 

He taught old England how to behave ! 


2. 


I would like to be great like Washington, 
And go out to war and carry a gun, 

I think it would be a splendid thing 

To free a land from acruel king ! 

3. 

I would like to flourish a sword and say, 
“We will fight and drive our foes away.” 
But I tell you what, I would hardly dare 
To cross, as he did, the Delaware ! 


4. 
My mother tells me that everyone 
Cannot become a Washington. 


But even a little boy can be 
As great a hero for truth as he ! 


5- 
So I have determined that I will try 
To be good and noble and tell no lie, 
And then, tho’ no daring deed I’ve done, 
I'll be a little like Washington ! 





Flag Drill. 





Recitation—February 22d. 





FIRST BOY, 


In seventeen hundred and thirty-two, 
This very month and day, 

Winking and blinking at the light, 
A little baby lay. 

No doubt they thought the little man 
A goodly child enough ; 

But time has proved that he was made 
Of most uncommon stuff 


SECOND BOY, 


The little babe became a man 
That everybody knew 

Would finish well what he began, 
And prove both firm and true. 


So when the Revolution came, 
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That made our nation free, 
They couldn’t find a better man 
For general, you see. 


THIRD BOY. 


A general, he never failed, 
Or faltered, so they thought 

He ought to be the President, 
And so, I’m sure he ought. 


And then he did his part so well 
As President—’twas plain 

They couldn’t do a better thing 
Than choose him yet again. 


ALL, 


Through all his life they loved him well, 
And mourned him when he died, 
And, ever since, his noble name 
Has been our nation’s pride. 


The lesson of his life is clear, 
And easy, quite to guess, 
Be firm and true if you would make 
Your life a grand success. 
—- Youth's Companion. 








Washington Exercise. 





SuGGEsTIONS—This exercise is intended for five boys 
and five girls. They should be dressed in olden style; 
the material need not be expensive. 


[AW march on the stage, boys right, girls left, and arrange 
themselves, boys on the right side, girls on the left.] 

Boys.—Soldiers, civilians, all are we, 

Girls.—And ladies fair, you will agree, 

All.—And each of us needed here you see 

To represent Washington’s time. 
rst Boy.—You see before you a seldier bold, 
Of the great George Washington’s time, 
2d Boy.—A yeoman I, yet daring, too, 
To my country ever loyal, true. 
34 Boy.—A Doctor. 
gth Boy.—A Lawyer. 
5th Boy.—A Minister. 
All the Boys.—We, 
Yet gallant and daring as any you see, 
Of the brave George Washington’s time. 
We’re steadfast and loyal, honest and true, 
Soldiers daring, citizens, too. 
Ready to dare and ready to do 
Aught needed in Washington’s time. 
rst Girl.—A simple little maiden I, 
Of the brave George Washington’s time. 
2d Girl—A woman with bright hopes rising high ; 
A woman of Washington’s time. 
a Girl,—A mother whose soldier sons are three. 
ath Girl_—Maidens. 
sth Girl.—Matrons. 
All the Girls.—We, 
And ladies fair of high degree, 
Ladies of Washington’s time. 
Boys and Girls,—Citizen, soldier, matron, maid, 
In garb of olden time arrayed, 
We hope that we have pleasure made, 
With our little jingle of rnyme, 
The moments few. The moments we 
Have stood before you cheerfully, 
We hope that we all faithfully 
Represent Washington’s time. 

[Girls march to the left, boys to the right to the back 
of the stage. Meeting march two deep, a boy and a girl, 
up centre to front, where they separate and march off, 
girls left, boys right. A tableau may be introduced, if 


desired.]—/Jennie D. Moore, in Teacher's World. 


Washington's Birthday, 1896. 





BY MRS. C, F, EASTON. 





Washington George has been born they say, 

A hundred sixty four years to-day ; 

In the state of Virginia, county, Westmoreland, 
Where I suppose, was wont to stand 

The we!l-known ‘‘cherry-tree” as he hacked it, 
With the dear, little world-famed ‘‘hatchet.” 


’Twas here, too, the cabbage-seed sprang, 

And spelled the name of the fine young man: 
Which surprised him so, when first he spied ;— 
He read again !—it ad not lied ! 

—That he ran to his father in greatest speed, 
To tell the story of the wonderful seed. 


This was to teach him the beautiful truth : 
That a great Ged lived to guide his youth ; 
And that ever as he sowed the seed ; 

Just so sure would he reap indeed, 

That always as he wrote his name, 

Would he see it grow in evil or fame. 


He was a boy like all other boys ; 

He rode the hobby-horse and played with toys ; 
He hunted and fished, and kicked foot-ball ; 

And probably ran and jumped in the hall. 


His learning was of the home-made sort : 
And in most of things he fell quite short. 
But arithmetic came to him quite easily ; 
Andat his figures, he was eften busily 
Engaged, to cypher out his course in life, 
And how he might best lead in the strife. 
Thus for sixteen years he seems to but stay, 
In Westmoreland county,—so far away ! 


First we find him with surveyor’s tool, 
Measuring the Fairfax property by rule. 

Three years in the service of this, seems 

To bring him up to about nineteen. 

He speculates, too, in Western Lands ; 

And does with a might the work of his hands. 


Lo! French and Indian war comes on ! 

To its loud cry does our subject respond : 
Appointed adjutant of Virginia treeps, 
With the rank of major,—he upward looks, 
And flies away to Pennsylvania’s line, 

To warn the French it is time to climb ! 


At twenty-three of age, as we note his courses, 
He is commander-in-chief of Virginia forces. 

He rides his vea/ horse round the field: 

From the Indian bullets he has no shield 

—Save the one he has taken and carried well, 
Since he learned in the garden his name to spell. 


At the close of the war,—of course he marries 
The lovely young widow, who his honor shares. 
All cozy and snug they but settle,—on 

The cleverand peaceful brow of Mt. Vernon. 
Here for twenty years he lived the life 

Of a typical planter, all free from strife. 

He goes to the church,—yet holds his slaves ; 
But is a clever master and not a knave. 


In 1774 he is one of the seven, — 

Who hear the call of Congressional heaven, 
’Tis here in Congress he takes the lead ; 
And always carefully sows the seed, 





Which springs up fresh and true at his feet ; 
As in living-green yet his name we greet. 


Thus upward and onward we see him go ; 
Triumphing nobly o’er every foe ! 

Till, at last, the call from all around 

Comes ; ‘‘Where can a man be found, 

Who is truly noble, and worthy to fill 

The highest seat of the nation ! Who, who will 
Dare to hold up a hand and gently say : ‘I !’ 
Who ?”—but the one that ne‘er told a lie! 


What led George Washington to this lofty stand? 
What gave him courage to hold up his hand? 

What makes his name so fresh and green 

In the hearts of the people, as today may be seen ? 
—The secret of this glorious flight from youth, 

Is nothing, dear boys, but the beautiful truth | 








Song—America. 








—The Republic may perish ; the wide arch of our 


pire ; stone by stone its columns and its capitol may 
molder and crumble ; all other names which adorn its 
annals may be forgotten ;— but as long as human 
hearts shall anywhere pant, or human tongues shall any- 
where plead for a true, rational, constitutional liberty, 
those hearts shall enshrine the memory, and those 
tongues prolong the fame of George Washington.— Rod- 
ert C. Winthrop. 








Every reader ofthe Instructor, who is 
interested in self-improvement should 
take the Normal Mail Course of the 
American Correspondence Normal. $3.25 
gives you all the privilages of a thirteen 
weeks course. 








Business Forms. 


1. Have pupils write a letter ordering five 
articles from ¢hons merchant. All the 
pupils will, you see, be buyers. Have 
pupils exchange letters with each other. 

2. Call each pupil a merchant and have 
them to make out bills for the goods or- 
dered. Exchange bills so that each may 
have a bill for the better letter thon 
wrote. 

3. Have each pupil write a negotiable note 
for the amount of bill payable in thirty 
days, and hand to pupil making out said 
bill. 

4. Have pupils acting as such merchants 
write letters notifying purchases that 
notes are now due. 

5. Have each pupil write a check, on some 
bank, in favor of the pupil acting as such 
merchant. 

Note.—Insist upon correct forms and make 

all needful corrections at each exchange. 

Carry this work on whenever you can, until 

pupils are thoroughly familiar with the come 

mon business forms required above, 
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Friday Afternoon. 





A. M. BARRON, BLACK LICK, PA. 





After a full week’s work on the regular 
branches acco) ding to the set program both 
teacher and pupils feel the need of a change 
of work on Friday afternoons which to them 
is rest or recreation. 

Many aids and devices can be used to vary 
our work at this time with both pleasure 
and profit to all concerned. Many, however 
prefer exercises consisting of declamations, 
recitations, readings, ete., as is is highly 
beneficial for memory-work, the cultivation 
of gracefulness and proper gesticulatious and 
the destruction of that man-fearing spirit 
which pervades most pupils making them 
afraid to appear before an audience. Plenty 
of training along this line will enable the 
future men and women to express their opin- 
ions whenever and wherever it is expedient. 

The best success can sometimes be secured 
by forming a Literary Union in our schools 
officered by the school and working under a 
constitution and complete set of by-laws for 
its government Of course the teacher must 
be vigilant and see that the meetings are run 
in the proper channel, being careful not to 
become an arbitrary or tyrrannical dictator 
but by good diplomacy secure for the school 
all the benefits accruing from this plan of 
work. The program for our meetings may 
consist of declamations, recitations readings, 
debates, music, orations, essays, etc. <A 
question box too should occupy a limited 
time. The question of debates may seem 
absurd to some but let them try and they 
will be astonished at results. Choose some 
easy question placing three or four of the 
pupils on each side and I venture to say ar- 
guments will be produced unthought of by 
the teacher. The following are very suita- 
ble questions for this ama eur debate :— 

Resolved, that country life is more pleas- 
ant than city life. 

Resolved, that the poor man is bappier 
than the rich man. 

Resolved, that summer is the most pleas- 
ant season of the year. 

resolved, that grammar is the most use- 
ful study in school, ete., ete. 

An extemporaneous class is also a good 
idea, allowing the President to select subjects 
for each one to talk about. 

The pupils will take a deep interest in 


ings, rules of order, parliamentary usages, 
etc. It is a much lamented fact that many 
intelligent men are completely frustrated if 
asked to preside at a meeting and if they at- 
tempt it, spoil the meeting by unnecessary 
delay or by doing things in a very bungling 
manner. These shortcomings can best be 
remedied in the common schools by making 
the children competent for intelligent citizen- 
ship. 








A Story in Physiology. 





BY ETHEL C. ROBERTS, STEVENS POINT, WIS. 





I have found physiology a very difficult 
study to interest primary pupils in, and for 
my own school have started a series of stories 
on the subject, one of which I send you. If 
you think it will be helpful to my fellow 
teachers, you are at liberty to use it as you 
see fit. 

Once upon a time a very busy little per- 
son lived in a large house. She had to work 
all the time to keep her house clean and feed 
all her children who got very hungry every 
little while, and then they cried. 

You have seen your mamma put salt on 
the carpet when-she swept to make it bright. 
Well, there was a room in this house where 
this busy little person could get plenty of 
something to clean her house with, that is if 
somebody saw that the room was kept sup- 
plied, just as you have to keep the wood-box 
full so that mamma can get the dinner. 
Whenever this little person comes out 
of this room to begin sweeping again, you 
wonder what makes her cheeks so red. 

Well, she hurries around her house,takir g 
care that all the halls are washed clean and 
the rooms swept and dusted, besides carrying 
dinners and suppers to her children all over 
the house. Such a funny mamma you say ! 
Why don’t they go to the dining-room. Well, 
they can’t, they are too busy, for they all 
have to work too, and the cook down in the 
kitchen gets the dinner all ready and sends 
it around to them by this busy little red 
house-keeper. Who can guess her name 
and has anyone ever seen her house ? 

Was the house your body and was the 
housekeeper the blood, and where is the 
room where she gets fresh oxygen to sweep 
and clean with? Who must keep plenty of 
fresh air in this room? Why won’t second 
hand air do? Does blood wash her dirty 
red dress in this room and is that the reason 
it is so much brighter when she comes out? 

But who are the children, and I said they 
cried? How do yousuppose you know when 
you are hungry if you don’t hear some very 
loud calls for food? You eat some bread 


and butter and meat and potatoes ; while the 





their meetings and I have no doubt your at- 
teadance and interest on Fridays will exceed | 
that of any other day in the week. 

Under the watchful eye of the teacher, a 


great deal is learned about conducting meet- | 


cook in the kitchen—that is your stomach, 
gets it all ready and sends it around to all 
parts of your body,and the little tissues drink 
it up and don’t cry any more. 

Sometimes all the doors,when blood usually 








throws out her dust and dirt, get stopped up, 
then the house gets all out of order, the blood 
is tried and discouraged, the cook gets 
angry and won't work, and sometimes the 
doctor has to come and give some horrid 
medicine. We should be very careful to keep 
all the doors in our skin open so blood can 
throw out the dirt from the inside of our 
body. 

Some day I will tell you more about this 
house. 








Number Work for Primary Grades. 


BY E. E. B., GERMAN VALLEY, N. J. 








Note :—Have the pupils illustrate each 








problem. 
1. Nine books less three books are—— 
books. 
2. Four cards and four cards are cards. 
3. Ten sleds less six sleds are sleds. 





4. Five apples and five apples are 
apples. 

5. Twelve rabbits less six rabbits are 
rabbits. 

6. Eight watches and four watches are 
watches. 

7. Eighteen cents less six cents are 
cents. 

8. Fifteen chairs and ten chairs are 
chairs. 












































9. Twenty stars less ten stars are stars. 
10. Sixteen men and four men are men. 
11. In six quarts there are pints. 

12. In four pints there are gills. 

13. In ten pints there are quarts. 

14. In eight gills there are pints, 

15. In ten gallons there are gallons. 

16. In four gallons there are quarts. 

17. In two quarts and a pint there are 
pints. 

18. In three pints and two gills there are 
—-gills. 

19. In two gallons and one quart there are 

quarts. 


20. At two cents a pint, two quarts of milk 
will cost cents. 

21. Ifone quart of milk costs five cents, 
two gallons will cost cents. 

22. A quart is—times as much as a pint. 

23. A piut is of a quart. 

24. Two quarts of milk at 2 cents a pint 
will cost——cents. 

25. Four pints of milk and two quarts will 
make pints. 

26. If you put 12 pints of water into a pail, 
how many quarts of water in the pail ? 

27. Separate the following numbers into 
tens and units: 24, 68, 94, 48, 79,49, 99, 28, 
78, 86, 65. 









































EXAMPLE :—2tt+4u=24, 

28. Show by circles } of 10; 4 of 12; 3 of 
18; } of 16. 

29. 3 of 12 apples are apples. 
30. 4 of 10 dolls are dolls. 
31. % of 18 hats are hats. 
32. 2 of 20 stars are stars. 
33. 4 of 16 chairs are chairs. 
34. 4 of 30 birds are birds. 
35. % of 15 cents are cents. _ 
36. 3 of 12 squares are squares. 
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Question Box. 


Conducted by Charles H. Peters, St. Paul,Ohio, 
and is to continue through the year. 











What does the inscription ‘‘Vive le voi”’ signify? 

Ans. Long live the king. (French). 

What bloodvessel begins and ends in capillaries ? 

Ans. The portal vein. 

Give two methods of dividing ? by #. 

Ans. (1) “By inverting the divisor and 
multiplying. (2) By reducing the fractions 
to common denominator and dividing the 
numerator of the dividend by that of the di- 
visor.” 

What is the difference between a science and an 


art? 
Ans. Science is classified knowledge 


while an art is the practical application of 
knowledge. 

How long is it twilight at Ecuador, South America? 

Ans. 1lhr. 12 min., when the sun is in 
the celestial equator. At other times it is 
slightly increased. 

What Mt. peaks in New Hampshire named after 
presidents ? 

Ans. Washington, Adams and Jefferson. 

Who was styled the ‘‘Apostle of the New South ?” 

Ans. Henry W. Grady. 

Where is Oliver Cromwell buried ? 

Ans. He was buried at West Minister 
Abbey, but in 1661 he was taken up and 
dragged to Tyburn where his mouldering 
body was hung and then cast into a hole 
under the gallows. 

Will a rifle ball go through a handkerchief suspend- 
ed loosely from one corner ? 

Ans. Experiment. 

Why do we in finding exact interest deduct or 
?y after finding the interest the usual way when the 
time is less than one year? 

Ans. Under the usual way 30 days are 
considered a month and 360 days for 1 in- 
terest year. Now a true common year is 
365 days and a leap year366 days. The 
common year is 5 days or -',; part of itself 
longer than the interest year. The leap year 
is 6 days or , part of itself longer than the 
interest year. Therefore the interest com- 
puted the usual way is gy or 7s part too 
much as the case may be and must be de- 
ducted to get the exact 

How large salary has United States Senator? 

Ans. $5000 per yr. and mileage at the 
rate of 20 cts per mile, going and coming 
between his home and Washington each ses- 
sion of Congress. Also $125 yearly for post- 


age, stationery and newspapers. 


Are the servants of the Pregident paid by the Gov- 
ernment? 
Ans. The White House is maintained by 
the Government. 
How far north does the Antartic Ocean extend ? 
—- The polar oceans reach to the polar 
28, 


If I sell silk at an advance of 16#% and gain $.25 
per yard, what is the selling price? 

Ans. Let 100 %=Cost. 

163% of 10U%=162% gain 
163 %=$.25 

1%=$.015 
100 %=$1.50 Cost 
$1.50+$.25—§1.75 S. P. 

Does the needle of the compass always point north? 
Why? 

Ans. No. The magnetic pole does not 
coincide with the north pole. Hence ona 
certain parallel it would point east and west. 

Who were the Silver Greys? 

Ans. The followers of Millard Fillmore 
in New York. 

What was the Magna Charta? 

Ans. In 1215 the people of England 
forced King John to grant the Great Charter 
(Magna Charta), by which all the old rights 
and good laws which he had broken were 
confirmed. It has been the ground work of 
English freedom ever since. 

In article 62 page 86 of Ray's New Practical Arith- 
metic we find this expression: ‘To reduce from a 
higher to a lower denomination, multiply by the 
number of units that makes one unit of the required 
denomination.’’ Is it correct? 

Ans. It is not correct. 
page of Arithmetic. 

Who was President of Hartford Convention ? 

Ans. Geo. Cabot of Mass. 

Who are the judges of Supreme Court ? 

Ans. Fuller (C. J.) Field, Gray, Brewer, 
Shiras, Harlan, Brow and White—one va- 
cancy. 

What is the salary of the Postmaster of New York? 

Ans. $8000 plus a per cent. 

What is the length of the Erie Canal ? 

Ans. 363 miles. 

What was “‘The Tripartite Treaty ?”’ 

Ans. It was only a proposed treaty on 
the part of France and England to the U. S. 
whereby each power was to disclaim all in- 
tentions of seizing Cuba, and guarantee its 
possession to Spain. It was rejected by Ed- 
ward Everett in a masterly reply setting 
forth the Monroe Doctrine. 

What was the Clayton Bulwer Treaty ? 

Ans. A treaty negotiated at Washington 
in April, 1850, by Jno. M. Clayton,S«cretary 
of State under Taylor and Sir Edward Bul- 
wer, British Minister to the U. S. The 
treaty provided that neither the United 
States nor Great Britain should attempt to 
control a proposed canal across Nicaragua,in 
Central America. It provided further for 
the neutrality of the canal and it guaranteed 
encouragement to all lines of inter-oceanic 
communication. The terms were much dis- 
puted afterwards. In 1882 our government 
intimated to Great Britain that the canal had 
become impracticable because of reasons for 
which Great Britain was alone responsible. 
Great Britain considers the treaty still in 


See rule on next 





force. 


“To arms! They come! 
The Greek! The Greek.’’ 
Parse arms. 
Ans. Noun, object of “To.” 
B bought two equal lots of oranges; for the first lot 


oranges. 
14c and gained 52c. 


Ans. 


What number did he buy? 


lot. 
8+3=23c. cost of 1 of second lot. 
24¢.+22c.—5}c. cost of 2 oranges. 
54 .+2=2,); average cost. 


52c..43c.=240 number of oranges. 


What is the amount of the gold reserve of United 
States ? 


Ans. $100,000,000. 

What is the line of no variation? 

Ans. The meridian passing through the 
magnetic pole. 
the true north upon it. 
tion as at other points. 


he gave 5c for 2 oranges; for the second lot 8c for3 | 
He sold them atthe rate of 5 oranges for | 


5e.+2=24e. cost of 1 orange of first © 


14c.+5—24c. average sellin rice. | 
. 8 & Pp a 
2$c.—25c.=f3e. gain on 1 orange. © 


The compass will point to § 
There is no varia- | 


Can a board of education composed of directors of | 


district schouls. have power to make rules for a high 
school under their management? 


Ans. Most assuredly. 
same rule of reqniring pupils who graduate 
to pass the county examination. A pupil 
who can not do this does not deserve gradu- 
ation. 


(2) An adverbial predicate adjective. 
Ans. According to some grammarians : 
(1) He made the stove black. 
(2) Heis here. 


A gentleman has a garden 400 feet long and 300 feet 
wide which he would raise 9 inches higher by means 
of the earth to be dug out of a ditch that goes around 
it. To what depth must the ditch be dug, supposing 
its breadth to be 6 feet ? 

Ans. 400 ft.x300 ft.=120.000 sq. ft. 
120,000 sq. ft.x? ft.=90,000 cu. ft. 


1424 ft. length of the ditch. 
1424 ft.x6 ft.—8544 sq. ft. 
90,000 cu. ft.+8,544 sq. ft.=10.53, 
ft. depth of ditch. 
In Germany what isthe lower house of Congress 
called ? : 
Ans. 'T: e lower house of their legislative 
body is called Reichstag. 
What is the most important committee in the House 
of Representatives ? 
Ans. The Ways and Means. 
What city is the coldest on the globe? 
Ans. Turnchansk in Sibera is probably 
the coldest town on the globe. 
What is the ‘“‘word method ?”’ 
Ans. It teaches words as wholes and in 
the most direct and simple manner. 
What is a Finite verb? 
-yAns. One limited by the person and 
number of its subject. 
What is meant by sun slow and sun fast? 





Ans. Geta good astronomy and read it, 


4i2 ft.4+412 ft.4300 ft.+300 ft.= | 


We have had the | 


Give example of an objective predicate adjective; | 
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SAVE THe MINUTES 


Now practically wasted in wearisome 
copying of all kinds of school papers, and 
add to your efficiency as a teacher by sup- 
plying each pupil vith a copy of the 
ial class exercise for the day (some- 
thing you don’t do as often as you shculd 
tosecure the best results. because of the 
time it takes. By using the wonderful 


LAWTON 
SIMPLEX 
PRINTER 


Economy ef Time Peans Success 


In teaching asin everything else The 
Lawto Printer is the best and latest 
duplicating process sold at a low price in 
the market to-day. It is used by thous- 








ands of teachers with the best results. 
Note its 


Simplicity of Censtruction. 


ale thal alana oe 





you wish your pupils to learn the 
words of asong? One of them cau make 
one hundred copies in fifteen minutes. 
Have you a problem which you wish 
each member of the class to ssive? Do 
you wish 8 gy? eed to learn a series of 
quotations? Has each p = a program 
ot the duy’s exercises ? ould you like 
to send a program of the Friday After- 
in the 
ou can 
our school, you can 
to their best efforts. 


noon Exercises to each fami 
neighborhood of the school? 
attract attention to 
stimulate your pupi 
you can secure the 


BEST RBSULTS 
by using “‘printer’sink * judiciously. 


Simple, cheap, effective—will make 100 coptes 
from pen-written ie |, or 75 copies from 
typewriting. washing required. 
Write ut once for samples of wor 
timonials, price list, etc. Address: 
® 


. tes- 


LAWTON & CO., 
20 “a Street, New York. 
ul Lake Street, Cuicago, Lil. 
182 California St., San Francisco. 
made and called 
@ only way to be 


Other THINGS are be 
SIMPLEX PRINTERS. 
sure of getting the genuine is to see that 
yours is th e@ LAWTON Simplex Printer. 


VOVVSVVSEVSSEVUSISCSS 
WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 
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Working for Somebody. 





The times are hard, the world is cold, 

There’s lust for power, there’s greed for 
gold, 

And hearts are borght and hearts are sold 

But somebody’s working for somebody. 


In lonely places, far and near, 

The tangled paths to smooth and clear, 
Unthanked, unnoticed, year by year, 
Somebody’s working for somebody. 


And eyes may weep,and arms may ache, 

And hopes may die, and hearts may 
break, 

Be still, for love’s unfailing sake, 

Somebody’s working for somebody. 


I pray you say these plain words o’er, 
Repeat them oft from door to door, 
By night and day, on sea and shore— 
Somebody’s working for somebody. 
—WSelected. 
——————§_|_—eo <a —___—_—_— 

A club of ten at 50 cents each 
secures Chamber’s Encyclo- 
podia. 





=> 


Self-knowledge is that acquaintance 
with ourselves which shows us what we 
are, and ought to do and be, in order to 
our living comfortably and usefully here 
and being happy hereafter. The means 
of it is self-examination, the end of it 
self-government and self-fruition. It 
principally consists in a knowledge of 
our souls ; for a man’s soul is properly 
himself. The more true knowl- 
edge a man hath the more sensible is he 
of wants which keep him humble.— 
John Mason. 

eee oy eee 

Do you want Chamber’s En- 
cyclopedia? Aclub often get. 
it. 











ALL FOR TEN CENTS. 


Aster—NEw ComET, 10 colors. Ten Weeks’ Stock—Finest, 20 hues. } 


Carnation—MArGARET, 8 sorts. 


Chrysanthemum—ANNUAL, 1580 


Petunia—NEw BEDDING, 20 k’ds. Mignonette—sweEEt, large-flow’d. 


Verbena--MAMMOTH, 20 sorts. 


Snapdrazon--NeEw Fancy, § tints. 


Pansy—SCcENT!D, large, 30sorts. Zinnia—DAHLIA FLWw’D, new, 10sorts.(ss 


Sweet Peas—Large, finest sorts. ee Miixturo- -1,! 00 sorts. giv- 

ing a daily surprise all Summer. 

pays for these 13 pa, Jirst-class warranted Secds, 
ce flowers; also cultural GuIpE and 


Poppy—GIANT D’B!E, 35sorts. 
43° 10 cts. 
enough for a Gnas garden of cho 


= 


Park's Frorat Macazine 3 mos, on trial. Th y are not chean seeds, but the bi st to be had; 
worthadollar. Large-flowered Phlox, Indian Pinks, Nasturtium, Gaillardia, or Salpig "lo8e 


sis for club of two, or all forclub of we Cinb with friends. 


miss it, Order at once. ¥ GEO. W 





This is my best offer. Don't 


.- PARK, B 68, Libonia, Pa. 


Seeds packed inexpensively by steam machinery, hence this bargain. 


Bargains also in TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 





Dhol3eat (Books § 


Used in the —— Ha Boston, New York, Philadelphia, @ 

: Brooklyn, Washington St ‘Louis, Detroit, 

Y Kansas City, and the principal cities and ° 
towns of every State. Endorsed by promi- 
nent educators as the best published on @ 
the following subjects: 

Spelling, Letter Writing, 
Typewriting, Shorthand, 
English, Business Law, 
Bookkeeping, Pocket Dictionary. 
8 The Dictionary is vest-pocket sizeand con- @ 
al tains 33.000 words. Price, leather, in-g 
tH dexed, 50 cts.; cloth, not indexed, 25 cts. 

C] 


The Practical Text Book Co., @ 
Publishers, Cleveland, Ohio. @ 

Write for text-hook ge sample 

pages, and rates to schox 


Secccccosccoccoococecooces 
B4U BUY YOUR Gilk ana Bunting | 


FLAGS and BANNERS | 


For Schools, Homes and 
Parades. 
Best U. 8. ee Lowest 
prices in the U.S. Manufac- 
turers of CAPS. SWORDS, 
BELTS, Ete. 
J. A. JOEL & CO., 

88 Nassau St., - New York. 
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For Prices & 
DISCOUNTS 


MAKERS«* ebrated DOUBLE Nan 
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AATIC? 
Ca “canal WANUFAGTORY |eerener0 
AS TO DURABILITY OF COLOR. sr eeetvent 


STRENGTH OF MATERIAL& em eeniatey 
WORKMANSHIP'S© BEST PRODUCED, "2 ron ex Minaraci™ 
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The Stallman Dresser Trunk isa port- 
able dressing case, with drawers instead of 
trays; the bottom is as accessable as the top. 


Costs no more than box trunk. Shipded ©. O. 

D. with privilege to examine. 2-cent stamp, il- 

lustrated catalogue F. A. STALLMAN, 
47 W. Spring St., Columbus, O. 





A club of ten at 50 cents each 
secures Chamber’s Encyclo- 


pedia. 
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How vo Get It 


:—F IRST ; 


all charges paid,at once. 


send $3 
Normal Instructor for one year (or if a subscriber will credis 
you: subscription with 50 cents) and 


g CHAMBERS ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


Complete in 3u volumes of 400 pages each (12,000 pages in 
¥ all)—Revised up to and inc'uding the census of 1890. 
f bound in h:avy manilla paper covers. 


Well 


Every Teacher Should Have It. 


20 and we will send you 


send the Encyclopedia, 


Srconp ;—This Enevclopedia will be sent free of cherge and 
all charges prepaid as a premium for 
subscribers to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


‘ecuriung only ten new 


at 50 ceuts each. 


We GUARANTEE this work to be as represented in every 7e- 
} spect and for all practical purposes it will be found as good as 
; a work costing $75.00. 


We offer this only for a limited time and advantage should 
be taken of the offer at once. Address, 
NorMAL INSTRUCTOR, 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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Bed-Time. 
Do tell me exactly when— 
To stay up as late as do, 
Or as late as I like? For then 
I will sit up all night, and never, 





When shall I be big enough, Mamma— $2.50 FOUNTAIN PEN TO TEACHERS FOR, $1 





SUSAN COOLIDGE. 
What do grown folks do, Mamma, 


After we children go? Never go to bed again. Solid Gold Pen—Hard Rubber | Engraved holder—Simple Recatenating. 1 Always 
i Se: ty Ready. Never blots. No er working pen made. regular $2.50 pen. 
Do they light up all the candles, Mailed counplate, to teachers, boxed, with filler, for $1.00. Your money back—if you wnt tt. Agents 


And set them along in a row, 
And dance, and play sweet music? 
Oh! I wish that I could know. 


Do they tell delightful stories, 
Which we should like to hear, 

And bring out oranges and nuts, 
Making no noise, for fear 

The children in bed should waken 
And come down when they bear? 


It must be so very pleasant 
To stay down-stairs and be 

Like the rest of the grown-up people, 
For always it seems to me 

That it is the very best time of all; 
But I never stayed to see. 


Once when I was very little, 
And Nursey had gone to sleep, 

I stole down-stairs in my nightgown, 
As softly as I could creep, 

And put my eye to the keyhoie, 
Just to get one little peep; 


But some one opened the door then, 
And saw me in the hall, 


And caught and carried me back to bed, 


And waked up nurse with a call; 


And she scolded and scolded like fury, 


And I saw nothing, after all. 





Popping Corn. 





Oh, the sparkling eyes, 
In a fairy ring! 
Ruddy glows the fire, 
And the corn we bring; 
Tiny lumps of gold, 
One by one, we drop; 
Give the pan a shake;— 
Pip! pop! pop! 
Pussy on the mat 
Wonders at the fun; 
Merry little feet 
Round the kitchen run; 
Smiles and pleasant words 
Never, never stop; 
Lift the cover now;— 
Pip! pop! pop! 
What a pretty change! 
Where’s the yellow gold? 
Here are snowy lambs 
Nestling in the fold; 


Some are wide awake, 
On the floor they hop; 
Ring the bell for tea! 


Pip! pop! pop! 


—Our Little Ones. 











Wanted. LINCOLN FOUNTAIN P CO., Boom 15, 108 Fulton St., New York. 
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SCHOOL FURNISHING COMPANY 3 


is never too busy to answer letters of inquiry promptly and carefully. Any- 
thing and everything from a piece of chalk to a two hundred dollar globe— Z 


from a Kindergarten chair to a car load o* desks—is in our line. Consider . 
us headquarters for all information about School Goods. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE free on request. 


No order too small to receive prompt attention. 
Always get our prices before buying. 


Address 65 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Send Your Picture and Get«>d 


(2 MINIATURE GEMS OF ART FOR 25 CENTS. 


{ G aaliy ow entirely new in the way of a Gem of Art, and at an un- 
$ 








| 
| 
: 
! 
! 


usually low figure. The Miniature — we copy from the Cabinet 

and Card Size Photos, only, and make no change in the picture you 

send whatever. Cabinet Pictures can be sent by mail. Inc!ose twenty- 

five cents or Postal Order, and two-cent stamp for return mailing, and 

we gvarantee to return to you One Dozen Miniature Phot:s, and the pic- 

ture you send in one week from date of sending, that will give p.rtect 
satisfaction in every respect. ; : 

! Special care should be taken in doing up pictures for mailing, and be 

sure to write your name and address plainly. 

F. J. WALSH, 

353 Perry Street, - : - TRENTON, N. J. 

EE 000 000 100 <a 000 00000 I 000 000 ae 00 a 000 ao 


Tiinsiteaiisiciles 000-000-000 











CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE. 


The LARGEST School Specialty House in the World. Established 1889, 





I. SPECIALTIES— 


SRP rRaAS 


DEPARTMENTS. 


. *“The Teachers’ Anatomical Aid.” 

. *“Progressive Reading and Number Study.” 
*“Politico—Relief Maps.” 

*“Swigert’s Lunar—Tellurian.” 
*“Roudebush Writing System.” 

*School Room Decorations. 

*Physical Apparatus and Chemicals. 


IT. *GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES—(Catalogue A.) 


Maps, Globes, Charts, Dictionaries, Dictionary Holders, 


Blackboards, Erasers, Flags, etc., ete. 


Ill. *SCHOOL FURNITURE—(Catalogue B.) 


School Seats, Teachers’ Desks and Chairs, Kindergarten 
Chairs and Tables, etc., etc. 


“Snort TALKS ON Our NATIONAL FLAG.” 





IV. *OFFICE FURNITURE—(Catalogue C.) 
Office Desks and Chairs, *Revolving Book Cases, Filing 
Cabinets, etc. 


V. *STATIONERY and STATIONER’S SUNDRIES—(Cat. D) 
Examination and Practice Papers, Drawing Papers, 
Science Tablets, Pens, Pencils, Commencement Cards, 
Programs, Class Badges, Ink, etc. 
VI. *SCHOOL RECORDS and BLANKS—(Catalogue E.) 
District Officers’ Account and Record Books, Teachers’ 
Registers, Township and School District Orders, and 
Special Forms. 
VII. *DIPLOMAS—(Catalogue F.) 
Diplomas of Graduation, Certificates, Rolls of Honor, 
Bonds and lithographed and printed Forms of all kinds. 
VIII. *SCHOOL BONDS— 
School Bonds negotiated and purchased. 
IX. *IN PREPARATION— 


ba *Special Catalogue sent on application. 





By S. M. Dick, Ph. D. Designed to offer some suggestions and furnish some facts to Teach. 


_ ers and Pupils to aid them in Flag Exercises, Citizenship and Civil Government. Illustrated. Flexible cloth. 20 cents prepaid 





CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE. 


173-176 Fifth Ave., Corner Monroe, Chicago. 
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Iz was the ambitious young man and woman on 
the farm. behind the counter, in the mill, in the 
lawyer’s Office, in the bank,—the man and woman 
£. without the opportunity of a college education. 4 
> that made this method of teaching law a necessity. ¢ 
We offer three courses :— 

1. A PREPARATORY LAW COURSE. 

2. A COURSE PREPARING THE STUDENT 
TO PRACTISE LAW OR FOR GENERAL 
CULTURE. 

3. A Business Law Course For Busi- 
NeSS MEN AND WOMEN. 

p THE tuition fee is small, the course complete. 9 
> the result perfect. Nicely printed catalogues ¢ 
explain the courses. They can be had for the 
asking. Address 

THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 

4 SCHOOL OF LAW. : 
No. 10 5Telephone Build’g, DETROIT, MICH. 
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|} kngineering (Stationary, Marine, Locomo- 
itive), Electricity, Plumbing, Heatina, Civil | 
| Engin'g,Coal & Metal Mining, English Branches, | 


TAUGHT BY MAIL. 


Twenty-seven Courses of Stndy. Send for free 
circular, State subject you wish to study. 


The International Correspondence Schoola, 
SCRANTON, PA. 


RECITATIONS | 


Two splendid books containing 


600 COLUFINS 


and nearly 
300 OF THE BEST AND MOST POPU- 
LAR SELECTIONS TO DATE. 

For only 50 cents. Remember the best 
are in thesé books. Send now, the last 
edition will soon be entirely sold. Address 

Prof. Seymour Olmstead, 
Albion, Orleans Co., N. Y. 


MUSIC SYSTEM 


The only System combining lung development 
care of throat, proper enunciation, and voice culture 
with the study of music. 

The only System indorsed by Dudley Buck, Dr. 
Clarke, Director of Music, Univ. of 1a, C 






















Jarl Zerrahn, 
Charles R. Adams, of Boston, Supt. looks, Phil., Prof 
Caswell of Brooklyn, and scores of other progressive ed- 
ucators and master musicians who have heretofore 
utterly refused_to indorse any other method. 
¢ only System which has gotten ovt of the 

9} ruts and placed music within range and easy gras} 
of the regular grade teacher. 

Adopted by Brooklyn, Philadeiphia, Hartford, anc 
Scores of smaller places, supplanting the old methods. 

12 of the 13 normal schools of Pa. are teaching thir 
system, normals of 14 states are already teaching it. 

Unprecedented results wherever introduced. 

Forinformation and testimonials, address, 

KING, RICHARDSON & CO., Publishers, 

Springfield, Mass. 





Are You Hungry 
In the Head ? =" 


Do you feel the need of books that will help yuu 
through the day’s duties? Real live helpers that 
tell you exactly how to untangle the knotty ques- 
tions that pop up before you every hour of every 
day? We have stacks and stacks of them—the 
most helpful books of the age. Let us mail you our 
booklet, “Friends at Your Elbow.” Tells you all 
about them and quotes prices. 


J. C. SHERRILL, 
Indiana. 


“READ 


u , DOES THE 
wane Le Saas opaces Wes aera You 


4RE CURED. 219 Ls Salle Street, 











Maximus. 





I hold him great who, for love’s sake, 
Can give, with generous, earnest will, 

Yet he who takes for love’s sweet sake 
I think I hold more generous still. 


I bow before the noble mind 

That freely some great wrong forgives, 
Yet nobler is the one forgiven 

Who bears that burden well and lives. 


It may be hard to gain and still 
To keep a lowly, steadfast heart, 
Yet he who loses has to fill 
A harder and a truer part. 


Glorious it is to wear the crown 
Of a deserved and pure success. 
He who knows how to fail has won 
A crown whose luster is not less. 





Great may he be who can command 
And rule with just and tender sway, 
Yet is diviner wisdom taught 
Better by him who can obey. 


Blessed are they who die for God 
Ard earn the martyr’s crown of light, 
Yet he who lives for God may be 
A greater conquerer in his sight. 
—Adelaide Proctor. 


> 


Longfellow’s First Poem. 





When our great poet was nine years 
old, hig master wanted him to write a 
“composition.” Little Henry, like all 
children, shrank from the undertaking. 
His master said: 

“You can write words, can you not?’ 

‘‘Yes,”’? was the reply. 

“Then you can put words together?’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then,” said the master, ‘“‘you may 
take your slate and go out behind the 
school-house, and there you can find 
something to write about, and then you 
can tell what it is, what it is for, and 
what is to be done with it, and that will 
be a composition.”’ 

Henry took his slate and went out. 
He went behind Mr. Finney’s barn, 
which chanced to be near by, and seeing 
a fine turnip growing up, he thought he 
knew what that was, what it was for, 
and what would be done with it. 

A half-hour had been allowed to 
Henry for his first undertaking in writing 
compositions. In a half-hour he carried 
in his work, all accomplished, and the 
master is said to have been affected al- 
most to tears when he saw what little 
Henry had done in that short time. 





Mr. Finney’s Turnip. 





Mr. Finney had a turnip, 
And it grew, and it grew; 
And it grew behind the barn, 
And the turnip did no harm. 


And it grew, and it grew, 
Till it could grow no taller; 

Then Mr. Finney took it up 
And put it in the cellar. 


There it lay, there it lay, 
Till it began fo rot; 

When his daughter Susie washed it, 
And she put it in the pot. 


Then she boiled it, and boiled it, 
As long as she was able; 

Then his daughter Lizzie took it, 
And she put it on the table. 


Mr. Finney and his wife 
Both sat down to sup; 

And they ate, and they ate, 
Till they ate the turnip up! 





“Sweet Home’ Soar 


YOU CAN HAVE YOUR CHOICE 


4 QUA” WF ININ 
a (HauThl Rect an 


ona (HAUTAUQUA JJESK, 


WITH A COMBINATION BOX FOR $10.00. 
$10.00 
$10.00 


Total, ..... . $20.00 


YOU GET BOTH af $10.22 


WE WILL SEND BOX AND EITHER PREMIUM 
3 ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL; IF SATISFACTORY, YOU CAN REMIT $10.00 IF 
gi NOT, HOLD GOCDS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 
THe [ARKIN SOAP MFG: CO0- BUFFALO,NY 
Our offer fully explained in NorMA. Instructor Sep. Oct. Nov. 
Notre. We have examined the goods and premiums and know they give satisfaction, and also know 


that the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. are reliable in every way and fulfill all promises advertised above. 
—Ed. Instructor. 






The Combination Box at retail would cost, 
Either Premium Ditto, 
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CERTAIN BOOKS 


are as essential to the teacher’s success as are good tools to the success of the mechanic. 
If you teach Geography and wish your class to accomplish the greatest possible good with the 
least possible effort on your part in providing supplementary work you should order a copy of 


TOWNSEND’S QUESTIONS '’ GEOGRAPHY 


It contains practical questions thoroughly covering the subject with a book of ANSWERS FOR 
and ask for rates in quan- 


THE TEACHER. 
}Both 25 cents. tities for class use. 
SCRANTOM, WETMORE & COIMIPANY, : : Rochester, New York. 
i —i—NCsCSCsi‘(;sSCOéadms== 


WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 


QUESTION Book 20 cents. nay-Order a sample copy 


ANSWERS 25 cents. 





Price, postpaid { 
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THE TEXT BOOK IN BOOK-KEEPING 


= That fills all the requirements of High Schools and Academies in an entirely 


satisfactory manner is 
Meservey’s Book-keeping Single and Double Entry 


of Grammar Schools 


MESERVEY’S BOOK-KEEPING SINGLE ENTRY. 

They are free from confusing technicalities, and present the subject in a plain,common sense 
way, by which the pupil instructed through it can readily adapt the principles to the simple 
or complex transactions of business as may be required. 

Used and recommended by teachers and superintendents throughout the country. 
vine recent adoptions for exclusive use are the City of Chicago and the State of West 

irginia. 

Examination copies sent: Single and Double Entry, 50 cents; Single Entry, 30 cents. 


THOMP ON, BROWN & CO., 


23 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
LUNUUOQUODOUOOOOUNGUGUQNRCGHNDNODEDUDEAU GOODE GHOGOOO0QUG000000000U0N0NNNNESOUDNDENOUOOUOOG 0000000000 GOOUOOORROOROOOONEND OUT 
WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 
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A New Historical Work 
«eee ANDRE CHENIER. .... 


A MEMORIAL BY LOUIE R. HELLER. 


I Vol., 12mo., Polished Buckram,boxed, post-paid, $1.25. Handsomely Illustrated, Ornamental Embossing , 

Ill-fated was the life of Andre Chenier, the great French poet, for in 1794, at the age of 32, he was guillo- 
tined at Paris during the frenzy of the French Revolution. The Oriental character of his muse is due part- 
ly to his early life having been spent in the East, and partly to inherited tendencies, through his mother, 
who was a beautiful Greek woman, and as cultivated as she was beautiful. The combination of the French 
and the Greek in Chenier is seen in much of his poetic, and in nota little of his prose works, on one side 
of his genius he manifests French romanticism, while on the other we see the severe intellectualism and 
chaste beauty of the Greek mind. Many of his shorter idyllic .poems are masterpieces, and betray the 
author’s love of beauty and his passion for antique art. 


_35th THOUSAND NOW READY. 


A BC OF ELECTRICITY. 





By WM. H. MEADOWCROFT. Indorsed by Thes. A. Edison. 


“In simple language, the author lays bare the secrets of electrical science and application.”—Electrical 
World. 
“A vast amount of useful information.”— Washington Post. 
FROM THE LABORATORY OF THOS. A. EDISON. 
W. H. Meadowcroft, Orange, N. J. 


Dear Sir :—I have read the MS. of your “A B C of Electeicity,” and find that the statements you have 
made therein are correct. Your treatment of the subject, and arrangement of the matter, have imp 
me favorably, Yours truly, HOS. A. EDISON, 
108 Pages, illustrated. Cloth Binding. Will be sent postpaid for 50 cents. Address the publishers, 


HOME BOOK C0O., 45 Vesey St., New York, 
WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR, 
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and Recitations 7. 2,03 


Societies, Churches,etc. Catalog Free 


PLAY P. GARRETT & Co., Phila. (Est, 1865 


Dialogues, Speakers, Magic 

PLAYS Tricks, Wigs, ustaches, Music 
Goods. Catalogue Free. 

G. H. W. Bates, Boston, Mass. 


. Don’t 
A BEAU she: but send toc. for sealed package, 0 


mee 








make your skin soft and white, or cure 
freckles, moth, wrinkles,&éc. Warran 
BIRD, Box 142, Augusta, Maine. 


wanted to canvass merchants 

GENT and business men for a new 
lanned Account Book. ' $3 to $15 made 

Baily by energetic parties. For sample 


sheet and terms, address, 
H. W. PAMPHILON, Pub., 25 3d Avenue, N. Y. 


STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS. j2"% ‘trom’ every 
part of the globe. Agents make from $5.00 to $15.00 
per day above expenses. Exclusive territory. En- 





close 2-cent stamp for full particulars. 
GRIFFITH & GRIFFITH, Philadelphia. 


The Orator and 


Improved Hunnings 


solid back dust trans- 
mitterin Wall. Desk 
and Cabinet Styles. 














They are Conven- 
fent, Durable, and 
the best of talkers. 


A trial will convince 
any one of their super- 
iority on either short 
or long distance work. 








Any one can make 
an instrument that will 
work well at first, but 
to produce one that will 
continue to meet 
every proper demand 
_ quite another prob- 
em. 


The orator will. 
Manufactured by 


The Rawson 
Electric Co., 
The Orator Elyria, O., U.S. A. 
WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 





The Cradle Ship. 


When baby goes a-sailing,and the breeze 
is fresh and free, 

His ship is just the queerest craft that 
ever sailed to sea ! 

Ten fingers true make up the crew that 
watch on deck must keep, 

While all a-row ten toes below are pas- 
sengers asleep ! 

And mother is the pilot dear—ah, none 
so true as she 

When baby goes a-sailing,and the b-eeze 
is fresh and free ! 





When mother rocks the cradle ship, the 
walls—for shores—slip past ; 

The breezes from the garden blow when 
baby boy sails fast ! 

So fast he flies that Dolly cries she fears 
we’ll run her down, 

So hard a-port! we’re nédt the sort to see 
a dolly drown ; 

Aud then, you know, we’ve got the 
whole wide carpet for a sea 

When baby goes a-sa:ling, and the wind 
is fresh and free ! 


When baby lies becalmed in sleep, and 
all the crew is still, 

When that wee ship’s in port at last, all 
safe from storm and ill— 

Two eyes of love shall shine above, two 
lips shall kiss his face, 

Until in deep and tranquil sleep he’ll 
smile at that embrace ! 

For mother watches, too, at night; 
while through his slumbers creep 

Dream-memories of sailing ere the 
breezes fell asleep.— 

— Charles Gordon Rogers in Ladies Home 
Journal. 


THE BEST BOOKS FOR ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Tiny Tot’s Speaker. ics! expressed is the very’ simplest language for ile once. Ibe, 
Child’s Own Speaker. pit.co Bisioeues, tebloaie cin Por shiloren of @ wears. i8e. 
Little People’s Speaker. .o% SPeueng, collection of cheice Reet eons o yenee. ibe. 
Young People’s Speaker. xce"Buttione Pieces, cto. “Hot ckiidren of 12° yeare. ibe, 
Dramatic Recitations. gos tre Egital language by the boat slonutioniste. 10e. 
Comic Recitations. ysnice'and burch Dialects oto ite prone and eee Oe iD atone. 10e. 
Young Folk’s Recitations. oScxscl'butertaiaments, Por childsen of 1s years. ibe. 
Model Dialogues. ritis°sadSrivato Bnternmonts, and occsslons Zor young folks Sos 
Short Little Dialogues. xnéevisinments and occasions, For sna e or 8 peare, Ibe, 
Little People’s Dialogues. a24°tu*gencral cecasious. “Sor childeen of 10 years. 160. 
Plays and Farces. . nee S an lete Plays, Comedies and Farces of the most laugh- 
Young Folks’ Dialogues. ,Zyayibing, wogialy waiitey, for nis volumes, years. abe. 
Choice New Dialogues. ,A7,cxccllent dialogue Dol for Oe eno olt or adits. S0e. 
Humorous Dialogues. »i2y"tan Be°eiven on any’ ordusry “siage or platform. Boe 
Young Folks’ Entertainments. ,2o2tains, Motion Songs, Concert, Pieces ea abe. 
Contains a wide variety New and Novel Entertainments 


Eureka Enter tainments. suitable to all kinds of Public and Private ae th 30c. 
i inm F t , Easter, Thanksgiving, Deco- 

Holiday Entertai ents. sition ag Peat Fi — ete, and original ee 
i i i Recitat for Christmas, New Year’s, Washiv 

Holiday Selections. pBedineyend Bepttations for, Christmas, Nev, “Gharikegiving. 0c 


i Contains Broom Drill, Hoop Drill and March, Doll Drill, Mother 
Dr ills and Marches. Goose Reception and Drill, ENew Tambourine pee. on —— 
j New Beautiful Artistic Designs 0 3 
Reward and Gift Cards. oa mee ot Views, Landscapes, Crescents, Easels, Vases, 
Shields, Scrolls, Panels, Palettes, Juveniles, Birds, Animals, Ships, Marine and Water Scenes etc. 
Prices for 12 cards;--size 3x4%4 inches, 8c:-3%4x5%, 12c;-4\(x6, 20¢;-54x7%4, 35¢;-7x9, 50c;-9x11, 75c. 
All are pretty artistic Chromo Reward and Gift Cards no two designs alike that ,~ ceding _. 
& ist of Schoo: Supplies, Embossed, ’ 
Samples Free to Teachers. Mounted ey feng and TGift Cards Reward, Gift, 
and Teachers Books, Plays, Speakers, Recitations, Dialogues, Drills, Marches, Entertainments, Prize, 
Alphabet, Drawing, Number, Reading, Honor, Merit, Credit, and Perfect Cards, School Aids, Rerorts, 
Diplomas, ete., free. All postpaid by mail to any address. United States Postage stamps taken. 


Send for new catalogue. A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 


re well known and popular, and easy to play. 











ANDSehool { J.W Schermorhorn 
Supplies. {Seeae 4 Co 


KINDERGARTEN 
WHY PAY RECISTRATION FEE? 








ok SHER 488 “CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Central Teachers Bureau Eaw,€.Dixon 1330Arch St, Phila, 
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Until further notice Busy ‘ 
Work Series will be given 
free a8 a premium for se- 
curing one new subscriber. 
We want to double our list 
this year. Do you see the 
point? Postage 6c extra. 
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My School Before J Procured Busy Work SERIES. 


You all know what Busy Work Series is—— 


It consists of 200 leaflets (sheets) 6}x3} inches each, on which are printed practical questions suitable for all grades up to the 
sixth. These leaflets are devoted to Arithmetic (all grades) Geography (all grades) Grammar (all grades) and 
Miscellaneous Subjects, fifty leaflets being devoted to each subject. 
stantial manilla case. 

THE OBJECT of the Busy Work Senrtss is to provide profitable work for idle pupils and for reviews. Thousands are 
Price, postpuid $1.20 

SPECIAL.—Normal Instructor one year and Gusy Work series pustpaid, to any address for 
only S3c. Take advantage of this either when subscribing or when renewing your subscription. ‘ 


using them with great success. 


Address NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
DUODL DOUEECRDGLOOOI4 1D0G/ 1DDUUUDOGULDOUT GORGE LOQUUUODSAGAOGI CDUUULGOGOUOQUUCQGUE EDOUUDEAOCEDOUCCDOG0OUDINNNDDUUQUADANSAQUDSUOOQRUNBOOUGBOQ0 DODUONDOG0COOEUNQDO0 DOBE2RBRRSEQDAOGAOEI ROGOOSQ00NRL! 90089 00G20RRMUD LODGE CDGAHIGAGS ORES! UDOUPIDORSEEQGDGONGS LUI 
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My Schou! After I Procured Busy Work Szrims. 





Fach fifty are put up in a convenient and sub- 
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WE DEPEND ON RESULTS 


VACANCIES CONSTANTLY ON HAND 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 














Five Useful Books 


Who buys ONE gets 
FOUR FREE, and 
always has the Five 
at hand, for ail Five 
i@.are found in one 
marvelous, combi- 
nation, vest-pocket 
volume, called 


THe New 


Webster 
Dictionary 


and 
Complete 
Vest-Pocket 


Library. 
Contains everything 
needed for daily 
reference. Reaches 
highest standard of 
excellence. 


Tmmntar: 


Tae) IS) 


LD MaDEm 


*) 


| 
| 





192 Pi 4 inches. 
Weight, rors ounces. 


1. 15,800 Words, twice as many asin the 
average pocket dictionary, and every one fully 
pronounced as Webster’s International Dic- 
tionary ; 5,000 words frequently misspelled or 
mispronounced ; plural] forms ofall the nouns; 
synonyms in abundance ; hyphens; all syllabie 
divission ; capital initials ; index as shown in the 
cut, also a newly dey index onevery page, 
that finds the desired word in half the time (no 
other book has this meee) : a fee mm ng 
list of difficult geograp hical and iographic. 
names and proper adjectives; second spellings 
and second pronunciations of all words that may 
be spelled or Pre. ronounced in two ways, etc., ete. 

QUERY: What other pocket ictiona: is 
there that can wang A claim one-half as much as 
the “New Webster Dictionary ?” 

Now note what you get FREE inthe same 
covers with this Dictionary : 


2. A Gazetteer of the World, giving the 
area, population, capital and 1 Re cities of ever 
country, state and province inthe world, wit 
full Wi hen sh moe throughout, A ~de the order of 
Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World. 


3. A Parliamentary Manual, based on 
Roberts’ and Cushing’s and fully equal to either 
e these books. The arrangement is much hand- 
ler. 


4. A Rapid Calculator and Compendium 
of Business and Social Forms. 


5. A Literary Guide, covering letter writ- 
ing in all its — rules for the use of capitals, 
punctuation, etc. 

Added to the above in the best binding only, is 
a perpetual memorandum, safety postage stamp 
holder, and three " sergul calendar. 

Remember we offer 4 Five Distinct and 
Complete Books in One and For the 
Price of One. 


This encyclopedic, vest-pocket and writing- 
desk volume is vsed personally b cdventems ot 
highest rank and commended by them in highest 
terms. Says Dr. E. A. Sheldon, President of the 
State Normal School, at Oswego, N. Y., (who, by 
the way, has bought in the aggregate 500 copies 
for his pu sey and friends): “It is a wonderful 
combination of useful matter. I am surprised 
that so much that is valuable for one to know is 
brought into so small a compass and sold at so 
small a price.’ 

The National and local W.C. T. U’s., Ladies’ 
Seminaries,“ Normal] Schoo’s, etc., are among our 
best customers. Ladies are not slow to 
sag en this wonderful ‘volume is just the book 
‘or them. 


2ad Year, 2nd 100,000 Copies. 


STYLES AND PRICES. 


Elegant Cloth, Red Edges - 25 cts. 

Morocco, Gold Stamp, Gold Edges, - 80 “ 

Extra Quality Morocco, with Calendar, 
Memorandum, and Stamp Holder, - 60 “ 


ALL THREE STYLES ARE INDEXED. 


40 per cent. discount on twelve or more copies 
Get up an order for your schoul. 





AGENTS WANTED. Large Commission. 





Address all orders 
publisher, and communications to the 


BE, E. MILES, 


SOUTH LANCASTER, MASS., or 
824 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL 


Nature as a Child’s Teacher. 





Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, D. D., 
writes upon ‘‘Memories of our Childhood 
Homes” in January Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and emphasizes the necessity of 
surrounding children with bright pic- 
tures and cheery furnishings, as the 
mental photographs they make in early 
years are the ones that never fade, but 
last and remain vivid through life. 
Nature, too, has a big part to play in the 
teachings of the youth. “It takes a good 
deal to make a good home,” writes the 
forceful leader and teacher. ‘‘It needs 
something even beside father and moth- 
er, and an open fire, and the cat on the 
hearth. The first element in the home 
is the house itself, which needs to be 
distinctly different from any other house 
in sight. Then there needs to be some 
land around a house before it can be 
‘real homey.’ It gives playroom for the 
eyes as well as for the feet. A wide 
range of solemn woods will do more for 

a child in a week than yellow bricks and | § 
dirty paving stones will do for him in a 
yearorever do for him. It is a great 
thing for a child to grow up within ear- 
shot of a babbling brook. There is a 
kind of musicalness of spirit that will 
become his in that way that he will 
never be able to acquire from a piano 
teacher or a fiddling master. This wide 
range of prospect will also companion 
him with the bright and the more earn- 
est moods of the great mother earth on 
whose bosom he is being nourished. He 
will have opportunity to see the days 
brighten in the east in the morning, and 
his soul will unconsciously absorb some 
of the glory of the setting sun. Children 
in the city hardly ever see the sun come 
up or godown. It simply grows -light 
about the time they have to get up and 
grows dark a dozen or so hours later. 
To achild in the country there is like- 
wise opportunity for him to see it rain. 
There is a great difference between rain 
and falling water. Rain in the city is 
only wetness broken loose, and is calcu- 
lated only in terms of street cleaning and 
aqueduct supply. A square mile of rain 
or a dozen square miles is a different 
matter, and is unconsciously construed 
by the child as being a mood of Nature’s 
mind rather than a hydropathic uncork- 
ing. 
child’s mind are the strange communi- 
cations made to him by the lightnin 
flashing above him across a hundre 
miles of country sky, and the weird 
aurora and the swift aud blazing track 
of ‘falling stars,’ that make him feel 


how solemnly close to him is the great 
wonderful world above the clouds.’’ 


—_+»>_-——_ 
CONSUMPTION CURED. 
hysician, retired from ee, having 
ee his hands by an East India missionary 
te & Por of asimple vegetable remedy for the 
—_ and permanent cure of Consumption, Bron- 
Cc itis. Catarrh, Asthma, and all throat and Lung 
Affections, also a positive and radical cure for 
Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints, after 
having tested its wonderful curative powers in 
thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make it 
known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this 
motive and a desire to relieve human suffering, I 
will send free of charge, to all who desire it, this 
recipe, in German, French or English, with full 
direstions for p ae and using. Sent nd mail 
by addressing with stamp, naming this pa 
W. A. Noyns, 820 Powers’ Block, Roch rN. Y. 


—_———~<-——_ 
Do you want Chamber’s En- 
cyclopedia? Acilub often gets 
it, 





Still more impressive upon the |’ 





TE ACHER visiting New York will find at 
MILLER’s HOTEL, 39 W. 2th, 

Street, a clean, comfortable, quiet Hotel-Home, cen- 
trally located, near Madison Square Park,conyv enient 
to several lines of travel,and in the immediate vicin- 

ity of the Retail Stores, Art Galleries, Places of 
Amusement and Principal Churches. 

ITS RATES—$2.00 to $3.00 per day for room with 
board, are reasonable, compared with those of more 
pretentious establishments, which furnish less of 
comfort and quiet, with good board and cheerful sur- 
roundings. Send for circular. 

Cc H. HAYNES, Prop’r. 


WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 








. ma ‘or terms. 
<e Erie Mfg. Co., Il Et 1 3 st. ritaries Pa. 
WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR, 


TEACHERS! 


By our thorough courses of instruction by mail 
you can advance your grade of certificate, become 
& specialist, or sendy methods. 40 special, 9 regular 
courses, Diplomas granted. 12 teachers. 300 stu- 
dents enrolled during the first year. Not the largest 
but the BEsT. Not the cheapest but the MosT THOR- 
OUGH. For 28-page illustrated catalogue, address 

National Correspondence Normal, 
W. A. Stevenson, A. M. Prin., Fenton, Mich. 


WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 


rine. CARDS 





alty. Our cards 
at % 1\%c., 2c., 3¢., 4c. each are bargains ; send 
stamps for samples. Booklets 6c.,10c.,15c. ,20c.,25¢. 
F to Teachers. 
Catalogue and sample 
Reward Cards free. Best 
goods for the price. 


JOHN WILCOX, Milford, N. Y. 
WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR, 
Extra big terms. Freight 


Look Here paid. 30 days’ credit. Solic- 


itors for our remarkable book, “Complete Compend- 
tum of Universal Knowledge. » "Contains — 
Dictionary, Law and Business Terms, U.S. History, 
Railroads, the Farm, Housekeeping, ‘Etiquette, etc., 
etc. It embraces every subject imaginable. Nearly 
900 pages. Price only $1.75. $1.00 outfit mailed for 30 
cents. The sale is tremendous. Act quick. 
STANDARD PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

41 North 6th St., - Philadelphia, Pa. 


WHin WRITING Raschemasichaa TNSTRITOTOR 


AFTER SCHOOL 
you can make more money selling the 


ARNOLD + COOKER 


than by any other eae work. Every cooker 
sold pays you liberally and helps sell many others. 
Special offers to teachers. Send for terms. 

Imont Castle & Co., 75 Elm St., Rochester, N. Y. 


WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR 


AGENTS WANTED. 


New (1895) Revised Ed. of **The Little Giant 
Cyclopedia of Ready Reference,” 1,000.000 
Facts and Figures, 82 Colored Maps, Charts and 
Plates, 2,500 Useful Tables, Practical Recipes, Trade 
Secrets, etc. A Library in one volume. For the 
educated, as a book of reference: for the unlear ned 
as a storehouse of knowledge, for workers in all 
callings of life, as a helping companion.. Flex'ble 
morocco binding, $1.00. For terms and descriptive cir- 
culars, address W. W. WILSON, PUBLISHER. 200 
Broadway, New York. 


WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 


D.& M. R. R. 


Take the Valley Route for Rochester, Buffalo 
and intermediate points. 

















West Bound East Bound 
FIRST CLASS. : ; ___| FIRST CLAs8. 
109 117 | STATIONS. _ 118 130 
a.m. |p. m. a.m. |p. m. 
6:05 | 3:30 |Dansville 11:45 | 6:55 
6:20 | 3:45 |West Sparta | 11:30 | 6:40 
6:29 | 3:54 |MecNairs } 11:21 | 6:31 
6:48 | 4:08 |Sonyea }11:07 6:17 
6:55 | 4:20 (Mt. Morris (10:55 6:05 


“All trains will run daily except Sunday. 
East bound trains will have right of track 
against Trains of the same class running in the 


0 site direction. 
wits A. 8S. MURRAY, Jr., 
B. P. HUMPHREY, Supt., Receiver 
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IF you have the remotest idea of pursuing a BUSINESS or 
*‘HORTHAND course you should send right away fora beautiful 
»00k that tells about a ‘* business "" SCHOOL OF BUSINESS more 

famous from ocean to ocean than any other on the continent 
dress, ‘‘ R. B, U."" ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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PTT 
On receipt of Ten 
Cents we will send 
J O U you FOUR copies of 
that grand publication 
’ 

FOR PUCK’S LIBRARY. 
Each co bag 7A has 32 pages, 
with over 100 illustrations, 
ONE by America’s best Artists, 
and contributed ~b4 Amer- 

ca’s best humoris' 

we 2 Think of it! 

and 
yaa A in O 
pages of beautifully illustrated humorous read- 
ng for TEN CENTS. 

We want WOU to subscribe for Pack’s 
Library: that’s why we practically GIVE 
you these specimens. 

Address, PUCK, Dep. N, New York. 
TUODUANAUGNUDUNCUUURNOTOOUAUOUDANNODOUUOUANUDOOUGUOUNUEDAOUN OTE 
WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR, 

A pleasant, quick and —_ cure. Thousands 
f ‘ oa from _ grateful people who have 
. We send you the Medicine ase 
ber cal post-paid. We take all risks. Write to-da: Veen 
Address EGYPTIAN DRUG CO., New Yo 
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Sd 
¢ THERE’S NO EXCUSE $ 
® For baving freckles, blackheads, tanned, red, ¢ 
» spotted, mothy, 4 
> ugly or muddy 4 
> skin, pimples, 4 
> tetter, eczema, 4 
7 rashes, etc., 4 
> when P 
> 4 
; Derma-Royale 
> * —harmless as dew— , 





easily, quickly and forever removes and cures 
4 4 


, every blemish and makes the skin clear, eoft and 
beantiful. Tere is nothing likeit. Leading 
P actresses professional beauties, society ladies 
and people of refinement eve rywhere eagerly 
unite in its praise, Hundreds of testimonials 4 
> with portraits will be sent free to anyone who 
> writes forthen Derma Roysleiathe best skin € 
> preparation in the world We will give 6500 4 
b cash for any case tt faile te cure Wherever ¢ 


it oct triet everybody wanis it, so we are ¢ 
leterm ined to incroduce it everywhere, and , 
B will send gou a full-aized 


$1 BOTTLE FREE: 


; if you will tatk 1t upamoung your acquaintances 
Send ua vour full post-office address today 
4 The DERMA-ROVALE Ut) Cincinnati O 
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FREE 
TO BALD HEADS 


We will mail on applica- 
tion, free sapere how 
to grow hair u a bald 
head, stop fall ing. ba a 
and remove scalp disease 
Address, 

Altenheim Med. Dispensary, 
J 127 East Third Street, 
Cincinnati, 










GO6E 
©) Any boy 
© or any girl 

© In the remotest hamlet, or any teach- 


er or official anywhere, can secure of 
us promptly, second-hand or new, at 
reduced prices, and ‘singly or by the 
dozen, postage or expressage Sree, 


School Books 
of all Publishers = 


Brand new, and complete a alptebetient 

catalogue /ree, if you mention this ad 
Arthur Hinds & Co 

4 Cooper Institute New York City 


©OQOQOO00 
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NNADMAL INSTRUCTOR. 











\ that spoils a 
the dragging down of { 
shoulders, back and ) 
abdomen—all the mis- 
eries of female de- 
Trangements can 
cured by wearing the 








No jo pain—nothing but relief. Te lifts the mis- 
placed Organs into their pro position and 
oldsthem there. Strai htenin BP ne strength- 
— soe either sex. Plain book to mothers] 
(Sheena aughters, free. 








Natural Body Brace Oo., Boxy g4 Salina, Kas, { 
WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOK, 





A Two-Book Course. 


Ideal Music Course, 


By J J. A. Sprenkel, consisting of two books : 

I. Primary Ideal Music Book, 9% pages, 
bound in halfcloth. A beautiful book, with a collec- 
tion of more than one hundred new and old songs. 
Price by mail, 35 cents. In quantities, 28 cents. 

II. Advanced Ideal Music'Book, contain- 
ing a superb collection of songs. 196 pages, bound in 
linen. Price by mail, 60 cents. In quantities, 48c. 

In the preparation of this course, two facts have 
been carefully considered : (1) That vocal music in 
our public schools must, in the great majority of 
cases, be taught by the regular teachers. Special at- 
tention, therefore, is given to suggestive lessons and 
exercises in the theory of vocal music. (2) That the 
songs of the school-room are treasured in the minds 
of the pupils, and are seldom forgotten. Good 
thoughts and sentiments are therefore, fully as im- 
portant as pleasing music. It has, consequently, 
been necessary to omit many so-called new songs, 
and to draw largely from standard poctry, suggestive 
of noble thoughts and fancies. This course is complete 
in itself, but a chart has been provided for those who 
wish to use one. Correspondence solicited. 

R. L. MEYERS & CO., Publishers, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 





‘How-To-PREPARE- 
hap: For - Ae 





Just the book for all who wish 
to prepare for a Civil Service Ex- 
amination. 


50 cents. 
5 cents. 


Price - 
Postage . 


Address NORIIAL INSTRUCTOR, 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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Charlie’s Story. 





I was sitting in the twilight, 
With my Charlie on my knees— 
Little two-year-old, forever 
Teasing ‘‘Talk a ’tory to me, pease’’— 
“Now,” I said, ‘“‘talk me a ’tory.”’ 
“Well,” reflectively, ‘‘I’ll ’mence: 
Mamma, I did see a kitty, 
Great—big—kitty, on the fence.”’ 


Mamma smiles. Five little fingers 
Cover up her laughing lips; 

“Is ‘oo laughing?’’ ‘Yes,’ I tell him, 
As I kiss the finger tips. 

And I say, ‘‘Now tell another.”’ 


“Well,’”’ all smiles, ‘‘now I will’mence: 


Mamma, I did see a doggie, 
Great—big—doggie, on the fence.” 


‘Rather similar your stories, 
Are n’t they, dear?’’ Asober look 
Swept across the pretty forehead; 
Then he sudden courage took: 
“But I know a nice, . ev ’tory, 
’Plendid, Mamma! _ Hear me ’mence: 
Mamma, I—did—see—a_ elfunt, 
Great—big—eliunt, on the fence! ”’ 


My Little Girl. 





My little girl is nested 
Within her tiny bed, 
With amber ringlets crested 
Around her dainty head ; 
She lies so calm and stilly, 
She breathes so soft and low, 
She calls to mind a lily 
Half hidden in the snow. 


A weary litle mortal 
Has gone to slumberland ; 
The Pixies at the portal 
Have caught her by the band; 
She dreams her broken dolly 
Will soon be mended there, 
That looks so melancholy 
Upon the rocking chair. 
I kiss your wayward tresses, 
My drowsy little queen ; 
I know you have caresses 
From floating forms unseen ; 
O angels, let me keep her 
To kiss away my cares, 
This darling little sleeper, 
Who has my love and prayers. 
—Selected. 


——@f—— 


A Step Toward Womankind. 





BY JEAN HALIFAX. 





I am eight years old, 
And I like to play; 
T’ll be a lady, 
When I’m grown, some day. 


I wish I’d grow fast, 
And get big and tall; 

But mamma fays size 
And years are not all 


That makes a woman, 
And I guess that’s so. 

You have to learn how 
To cook and to sew, 


To mend and to darn, 

fo write and to read— 
Oh, dear! what a lot 

Of things women need! 

* * * * 
Why, I just believe 

That the quickest way 
Is to begin on 

My lessons to-day. 


SPEAKERS 4*> DIALOGUE BOOKS 





Intermediate Speaker.—Contains 
an excellent list of SPEAKABLE pieces 
for pupils from ten to fifteen years, 25 cts, 


Primary Speaker,.—Contains one hun- 
dred and eleven selections suitable for 
primary pupils. 25 cts. 

The Helper in School Enter- 
tainments,—You should own one, 
25 cts. 

whee 1 womb Choice Dialogues.— 
25 dialogues, original, entertaining an 
instructive. 25 cts, 

Brown’s Reciter.—Contains the most 
popular recitations and readings of the 
day. 202 pages, paper covers. Price 
25 cts, 

Ritter’s Book of Mock Trials.— 
An entirely novel idea. The trials are 
very amusing take-offs of actual scenes 
in court and daily life ; containing sixteen 
complete trials adapted to performance by 
amateur or professional, 25 cts. 


Impromptu Speaker.—This is not a 
collection of set speeches, but guides the 
speaker in making his own. To point 
out the requirements of all ordinary oc- 
casions of impromptu speech making, 
and to afford such aid as may be useful, 
are the aims of this little treatise. 25 cts. 

Dialogues and Speeches for Wee 
Tots.—Comprises a variety of short 
speeches and dialogues suitable for child- 
ren from three to ten years old. ‘The 
best of the kind published.’’ 25 cts. 

Wilford’s Original Dialogues & 
Speeches for Young Folks.— 
‘By far the most complete book of the 
kind ever published.””—160 pages. 25 


cts. 

Castie’s School Entertainment. 
—Has Recitations, Dialogues, Tableaux, 
Class Exercises, etc. 192 pages. 30 
cts, 

Acme Declamation Book.—Prob- 
ably contains a larger number of good 
selections in prose and poetry than can be 
found in any other similar book suitable 
for all readers. 30 cts. 

Tiny Tot’s Speaker.—For the wee 
‘ones. Contains more than one hundred 
and fifty little pieces, of only a few lines 
each, expressed in the simplest language, 
25 cts. 

Child’s Own Speaker.—By E. C. & 
L. J. Rook. Avcollection of Recitations, 
Motion Songs, Concert pieces, Dialogues, 
and Tableaux. For children of six years. 
25 cts. 

Little People’s Speaker.—By Mrs. 
J. W. Shoemaker. A superior collec- 
tion of Recitations and Readings, mostly 
in verse. For children of nine years, 
25 cts. 

bates, tz People’s Speaker.—By E. 

J. Rook. Comprises recitations 
for the ‘Sinan Holidays, Temperance 

Pieces, Patriotic Speeches, etc. For 

children of twelve years. 25 cts. 

Young Folks’ Recitations,—By 

Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. An excellent 

collection of recitations adapted to the 

various needs of young people’s enter- 
tainments. For children of fifteen years. 

25 cts. 

Humorous Dialogues and Dra- 
mas.—By Charles C. Shoemaker. All 
the dialogues are bright and taking, and 
sure to prove most successful in their pres- 
entation. They can be given on any 
ordinary stage or platform, and require 
nothing difficult in the way of costumes 
30 cts. 

Young Folks’ Dialogues.—By 
Charles C. Shoemaker. Everything 
specially written for this volume. One 
of the best dialogue books in print. For 


d| Brudder 


Olmstead’s Humorous Recita. 
tions.—‘‘One of the very best,” 
‘Contains more good matter than any 
other 25 cent book published.’’ 25 cts, 


Burdett’s New Comic Recita. 
tions and Humorous Read. 
fimgs.—A new volume of comic and 


25 cts. 


Gardner’s Stump 
ures,.—‘‘Contains the best hits of the 
leading Negro delineators of the present 
day.”’ ‘The newest and best book of 
a comicalities published.’’— 160 

ages, 25 cts. 

Burdet’s Serio-Comic Recita. 
tions and Readings.—A nmiscel- 
laneous collection of Burdett’s latest and 
most successful pieces in prose and 
160 pages. 25 cts. . 

Rowton’s Complete Debator.— 
Contains debates, outlines of debates and 
questions for discussion. In addition to 
these are a large collection of debatable 
questions, The authorities to be referred 
to for information being given at the close 
of every debate throughout the work, 
makes it the most complete work on the 
subject ever published. Board, 50 cts. 

Casey’s Popular Recitations, 
Funny Stories and Comic 
Songs.—Containing 81 Selections, 
many of which have never before appear- 
ed in print. ‘‘Without question the best 

. book for professional or amateur recitals, 
500 pages. 25 cts, 

Haney’s Exhibition Dialogues, 
—A large collection of two, and 
four-part ri marebe of a spirited description 
—carefully freed of the extravagance 
~ 9 Mol many school pieces, 
> cts. 

Young Folks’ Entertainments, 
—By E. C.&L. S. Rook, Contains 
Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Pantom- 
imes, Tambourine and Fan Drills, Tab- 
zee etc. All specially prepared. 25 


Easy Entertainments For Young 
eople.—Composed of a number of 
original and simple plays,short comedies, 
and other attractive entertainments, all 
easily produced, and sure of success. 
25 cts. 
Drills and Marches,—By E. C. & L 
J. Rook. Everything specially prepared 
4 this volume. Contains Broom Drill, 
Hoop Drill and March, Mother Goose 
Reception and Drill, Doll Drill, New 
Tambourine Drill, etc. 25 cts. 
Choice Humor.—For Readings and 
Recitations. By Charles C, Shoemaker. 
One of the best and most popular humor. 
ous recitation books ever published. 
Contains many of the best humorous 
selections in print. 30 cts. 
Choice Dialect.—For Readings and 
Recitations, By Charles C. Shoemaker. 
Contains selections in all dialects, such 
as Irish, Scotch, French, German, Negro, 
etc. representing all phases of sentiment, 
the humorous, pathetic, and dramatic 
30 cts. 
Choice Dialogues.—By Mrs. J. W. 
Shoemaker. This is doubtless the best 
all-round dialogue book in print, being 
adapted as it is to the Sunday- school or 
Day-school, to public and private enter- 
tainments, and to young people or adults. 
30 cts. 
Little People’s Dialogues.—by 
Clara J. Denton. All new and original. 
Everything bright and fresh,and arranged 
for special days and seasons, as well as 
general occasions. For children of tep 





children of fifteen years. 25 cts. 
SPECIAL! For $1.16 we will send the 





years. 25 cts. 
INSTRUCTOR one year and $1.00’s worth of 


speakers selected from this list, or 50 cents worth of these books may be selected as & 
premium for each new subscriber sent provided Io cents extra be sent for postage, 


Address NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N, Y. 


humorous selections, compiled “by the | 
celebrated humorist, James S, Burdett, | 


Speeches and Comic Lect. | 
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Thep Sap__— 


Thep are Pleased. 
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Below are given afew testimonials recently received from students of the 


AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL. 


We have thousands of them and if more are 


desired they will be cheerfully sent. Or what is perhaps better, we will be pleas- 
ed to send you the name and address of some of those in your state who have grad- 
uated from our institution in order that you may correspond with them if you desire. 





Dansury, Conn.—I have carefully fol- 
lowed the directions given in your 
Normal Course and think I have derived 
much benefit from the study. I regret 
that it is so near completion but hope to 
take up a ‘‘Special Course’”’ in the near 
future.—VIoLA RoBINson. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu.—I am much in 

raise of the benefit I have derived 
by following your course. It makes me 
more thrifty in my studies and helps me 
agreat deal in my schoolroom. Before,I 
studied, but not with the eagerness that I 
do now. The ideaof instruction is novel 
and is not a filling up of the brain with 
facts as many of this kind of courses are, 
but a leading with wise and measured 
steps through all the branches to be 
studied. I was looking for something 
like this and I bless the moment I read 
your advertisement. Hoping that many 
more names may be added to your 
students roll and in this way many school 
r100oms may be benefitted I remain.—C. 
H. VANDERMEER. 


TuorPE, Wis.— Having nearly com- 

leted the course in the Correspondence 

ormal, I take pleasure in testifying as 
to its excellence. I consider myself well 
repaid for the time I have spent on the 
work. It is indeed,more than represent- 
ed, a statement that can not be made of 
many correspondence schools. I consid- 
er the methods on teaching alone worth 
the money expended. Have put them 
nearly allin use as soon as prepared 
carefully. Wishing you the greatest 
possible success, 1 remain, EpyTHE ARMs. 


Benton Crry, Mo.—In speaking of the 
Correspondence Normal Course, [ would 
say that it has and will ever prove a fine 


review and course of study for all who do | LOUDERBACKs «5 seerssee on 


rn ee een 
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work in its line. It being especially 
adapted to a teacher of the common 
school and those preparing for an ex- 
amination in the common branches. 
The Correspondence Normal Course 
furnishes a fine line of thought work, in- 
cluding compositions and varieties of 
original work. Its examinations are 
such as to draw out the reasoning faculties 
as well asthose of memory. Each weeks 
work done by the student is returned 
with accompanying answers of the entire 
weeks work. I find the course to be as 
it is represented.—C. B. JoHNson. 


KercHa.t, TENN.—I think the Ameri- 
can Correspondence Normal Course the 
best thing in the way of learning I have 
ever seen. I heartily recommend is to 
every person who desires to teach or 
even better their condition in life. 1 
think every person ought to take a 
course who has not secured a University 
education, and even then I think they 
would get full valne for their time avd 
money.—W. F. TALianr. 


VALPARAISO, INpD.— Your Normal Course 
which I have had the pleasure of taking 
for these last few weeks has been a source 
of great benefit to me and I only wish I 
had more time to spend on it. The re- 
view of the common branches is very 
thorough and of the most practical bene- 
fit. Tne entire subject is well treated 
and I nave never heard of anything 
better as a review for teachers preparing 
for an examination. The fact that all 
of the questions are answered and sent 
to us was one that streck me as import- 
ant and of the greatest help and I thank 
you heartily for all of the helps and sug- 
gestions you have sent to me.—GRACE 
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de ~ During February and March. 


We hope t» enroll at least double the number of students ever enrolled dur- 
ing a similar period. Our rates are exceptionally low and any teacher who 
desires to keep in touch with the best methods of teaching as well as advance 


in the profession should take at least one term’s work with us. 


You doubtless 


have friends who would be glad to enroll with you and if you will send in their 
applications we will pay you well for your services, and with this object in view 
we make the following propositions which‘ will enable you to get 


Chamber’s Encyclopedia 


on very easy terms. 


First Orrer :—Send us fees for three students (your own being one of the three 
if desired) at $3.25 each and we will give you, free of charge, the complete set of 
Chamber’s Encyclopedia. All charges prepaid. 

Srconp Orrer :—Send as fees for two students at $3.25 each and $1.00 extra or 
fee for one student ($3.25) and $2.00 extra and you wili receive this Encyc!opedia 


by return mail all charges prepaid. By this you will see that by sending $5.25 for | tions, 


your own tuition fee you can algo get this desirable work. 
For a description of the Encyclopedia see page 27 of this paper and for a descrip- 
tion of the Normal Mail Courses see first and second cover pages. 
Address, AMERICAN CoRRESPONDENCE NoRMAL, 


Dansville, N. Y. 


Class Recitation. 





SECOND THOUGHTS. 





Now bumble-bee you just keep still, 
You need not jump and buzz ; 

I’ve had such a time to catch you 
As never, never was. 


I chased you ’round the garden, 
And because I didn’t look, 

I almost fell right over, 
Into that dreadful brook. 


And I’m going to put you ia it, though 
I suppose you think you're hid, 

For last week you stung my pussy ; 
You know very well you did. 


Yes, I shall surely drown you ! 
But perhaps you’ ve got a home, 

And your little ones will wonder 
Why you don’t ever come. 


I think perhaps you’re sorry 
You went and acted so ; 

If you only wait till I run away 
I believe I’ll let you go. 


- 


Making Use of Time. 





A great man in India, engaged an old 
servan’ to be constantly in the presence 
of his son, that whenever the boy was 
keenly enjoying some pleasure, the old 
man might say: ‘The day hath but 
twelve hours.’’ This message always 
roused the youth to make the most of 
time and opportunity. The men who 
achieve the highest success are not those 
particularly favored by influential 
friends, but those who put their hearts 
into their work, master all its details, 
and make up ‘their minds to do their 
work better than anybody else. 

A boy jnst through school, was mark- 
ed out by his friends to be a lawyer. 
But he knew better. He had sense 
enough to see that he was better adapt- 
ed for mechanical pursuits. So he en- 
tered a machine shop, and began at the 
lowest grade. He went on step by step, 
taking up the mathematical side of his 
work and entering a technical institute. 
He then found an opening on a great 
railway. He was advanced tothe post 
of foreman, and, after making further 
progress, he has reached, while still a 
young man, the high and_ responsible 
position of vice-president. He was wise 
enough to develop his talents, train him- 
self by long and laborious processes for 
the position he had set his heart upon, 
and now, as the result of hard work, 
strenuous energy, and tireless persever- 
ance, he has gained the goal.—Hduca- 
tional Independent. 

High and pure aspirations come to 
every child. With these conditions a 
mistake is made if every opportunity* 
possible is not given him to maintain 





his natural tendency to pure aspira- 
It requires far less effort to keep 
,a child right than to reform him after he 
; has gone wrong. He is most easily and 
effectually influenced and controlled by 
his reading and mental employments.— 


GET - Fat 
ON LORING’S 
CORPULA 
and FAT-TEN-U 

Foo ps? 


Fat-Ten-U and Corpula Make the Thin 
and Pale Hale, Plump and Pink— 
They Cure Old and Bad Cases of 
Nervous Exhaustion. 


Wayne M. Selkreg, M. D., New York, says: “I 
know of nothing like Fat-Ten-U and Corpula as 
flesh makers, and I am positive that no other reme- 
dies can approach them as reinvigorants. They 
seem to set jaded men and women back in life a de- 
cade or more. I use thea in practice and find them 
always reliable. They make elderly men strong, 
and give grace, beauty and animation to women on 
life’s down grade.”’"—Central Medical Monthly. 





Prof. Thomas W. Thurston, whose portrait is 
above, writing from the office of the Department of 
Education of the state of New York, says: “I ap- 
plied myself to my work as a teacher so assiduously 
that during the years 1893 and 1894 I gradually sank 
into a condition of nervous debility that was 
alarming. My health was completely gone and I 
was depleted in weight from 160 to 123. My phy- 
sician prescribed for me Loring’s Fat-Ten-U and 
Corpula Foods and I took them with such effect 
that in three months [ had regained all my former 
vigor and weighed 166. I ceased taking these foods 
in June, 1895, and have not since weighed less than 
164 and have never since been illaday. I consider 
my change a practical restoration to life. My wife 
ioins me in thanking Loring & Co. for the benefit I 
received.” 

“610 Lincoln Ave., Chicago :—Loring & Co., Chi- 
cago: I owe you a debt of gratitnde, writes Mrs. H. 
Bissett, the popular elocutionist, “that mere words 
can never repay.” I was debilitated and all run 
down, and after having tried various treatments 
without gaining health or flesh, began to take Lor- 
ing’s Fat-Ten-U and Corpula. Two months treat- 
ment restored me to my accustomed strength and 
plumpness, and gave me a degree of health I had 
not known for years. My gainin weight was fully 
30 pounds. 

Mary Lumley Smyth, w ho was so efficient in pro 
moting special studies among young women in 
Massachusetts, writes thus from her residence in 
Boston: ‘Five weeks use of Corpula and Fat-Ten-U 
increased my weight 30 pounds and the flesh is solid 
and healthy. These foods cured me of stomach and 
liver complaints and gave me a fine complexion.” 

Fat-Ten-U and Corpula should be taken during 
March, April and May to fortify the system against 
the dangers of the summer months. No spring 
medicines are necessary when these remedies are 
used. 

What these foods have done for others they 
would do for you. 

Price of Corpula, $1.00 per package. 

Fat-Ten,U, $1.00 and $2 .00 per package. 

One month’s treatment by mail, $2.00. 


LORING & CO., 


BOSTON, No. 8 Hamilton Place, Dept. 24. 
St., Dept. 29, 





J. B. Knoepfler. 


8B) Gorcaao. 115 State . 
GS) N.Y. CITY 42 W. 22d S., Dept. P 
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The Surprise. 





In a rickety hovel across the way, 
All beaten and broken by wind and 
weather, 
Lives “Old Granny Bronson,” wrinkled 
and gray, 
Scarce keeping her soul and body to- 
gether. 


By sorrow and suffering wasted and 
worn, 
In body and mind, and spirit shatter- 
ed, 
She lives on what to her door is borne— 
The scanty pittance by charity scatter- 
ed. 


The other ev’ning, some lads I know, 
Bent on a mischievous undertaking, 

For Granny Bronson’s started to go, 
“To give the old lady’s wits a shaking.’’ 


‘‘What fun it will be,’’ from one of them 
came, 
“To see her frightened quite out of her 
senses ! : 
I only fear boys, the scary old dame 
Will fall ina fit ere the sport com- 
mences.”’ 


But conscience was smiting the hearts of 


some, 
And his the most who the rest was 
leading ; 
And just ere the band to the house had 
come, 
He gave to the voice within him heed- 
ing. 
“Say, fellows,’’ he said, with a laugh to 
hide 
Convictions he vainly had sought to 
stifle, 
“Suppose we should frighten her so she 
died *— 
You know she is scared at the merest 
trifle.’’ 





“T’ll tell you what,’’ quick another said, 
Whose purpose had more than once 


relented. 
‘Let’s give her a pleasant surprise in- 
stead.” 
“That’s it! that’s it,’’ they all assent- 
ed. 
Then long they talked, with growing de- 
light, 
All eager some scheme or service to 
proffer, 
Till at length ’twas agreed the following 
night 
To meet with whatever they had to 
offer. 


To have seen them would have done you 
good, 
Each striving hard to excel the others ; 
There were baskets of food, and sleds 
full of wood, 
And bundles of clothes from sisters 
and mothers. 


There was one who came with his saw 
and axe 
To cut what he knew another was 
bringing ; 
And one who had listing to stop up the 
cracks 
Through which came the west wind 
cold and stinging. 


I need not tell you what now took place— 
The lonely home so suddenly glad- 
dened, 
The hope that shone in the haggard face, 
The joy that flooded the heart long 
saddened. 


I will only say that the lesson learned 
That night by those boys, no wealth 
could buy it ; 
And that all of them said as they home- 


ward turned, 
“How much more fun!’ Suppose you 


try it. 
—Golden Days. 





DR. A. OWEN’S 
ELECTRIC APPLIANCES | 


ACUTE, CHRONIC »® NERVOUS 


PISEASES. 





Mrs. f West Stockholm, St. Lawrence Uo., N. Y., under date of July Si, 1886, 
5 oe Wiseie tail me to express my gratitude to Dr. A. Owen for the benefit I have had acon 
using his Electric dopliantan. ore using the — I was so weak I could scarcely 
stand alone; had been confined to my bed since iast October. After the og day’: 8 use of the 
appliance I could walk several steps; One weer luter I walked around the house, and in less 
than one month I was able to ride out, and now I can walk a mile or more without feeling 
tired. May God bless and spare you to your many friends for years to come.” 

Mr. Axel J. Ekblade, of Walsburg, Kan., under date of July 20th, 1895, says: “‘ Having 
used the Dr. Owen Electric Appliances for Nervorsness for the past few months, must 
say they are ahead of any treatment. Iam cured of the worst form of Nervous Disease.” 

Mr. A. Nibek, of Middlefield, Iowa, writing us on June 27, 1895, says: “This is to certify 
that I have derived more benefit from using the Owen Electric Appliances for asevere case 
of kidne complaint and nervous prostraticn than from hundreds of dollars spent for doctor’s 
bills and medicine.’ 

rge Illustrated Catalogue contains many endorsements like above, besides 

POR fm mdm and much valuable information for the afflicted. Send 6 cents in stamps 
for it at once. 

When writi arties about their testimonials enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope 
gotnaare a reply. We have been before the public many years, 3nd our Electrical Appliances 
have become a recognized standard 


of merit 
THE OWEN ELECTRIC APPLIANCE GO., 
206 TO 211 STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 
WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 
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tr Teachers ! 


Would 

you accept 

a Better Position 
Next Year ? 


The pone deg sme: Bureau for se- 
inte fa ons for teachers was started 
late A dl am. During fone we had 

from School Boards and 

from | Pan ar Mine J and Princi 7 ask- 
ing for teachers, where we were obliged to 

Q answer that we had no suitable candi- 

~ dates whom we could recommend, 

and it was not until the better positions 

: wee largely filled that we had a sufficient- 
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} sariy, mew it possible. So confident 
( 

( 

$ Wo Registration Fee 


@ Until we have secured you a ring’ Bist 
vided you send testimonials t 
) irae We cents te cover nest’ Co in 
corresponding with reference 
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How to Govern 
Your School. 


Are you aware that teachers seldom find 
trouble in managing their punils if they 
furnish them plenty of work that the like 
and can understand? Have you tried Pa- 
per Folding and Paper Cutting? 

Upon receipt of 50cents we will send you 
a handsome volume on this subject, beauti- 
fully and substantially qoand, containin; 
nearly one hundred ona fifty d ms an 
illustrations, with full directions for cat- 


ting and —— coil, so asto make all 
the geometrical ae the forms of 
common objects. k may 


used as a basis for i = drawing. Sent 
postpaid upon receipt of price, 50 cents. 





TEACHERS 
EXAMINATIONS. 





The Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in New York State has announced 
that during the year 189 all questions in 
Methods and School Economy given on the 
Unif Examina’ 





‘orm tion papers for teachers’ 
found in Resi ks Pees 
Jeery and Tractice of , 60 cen 

ites’ School Management , 





Will be sent postpaldtupen receipt of price 





How to Pass pages, containing: wer tae fae am 


i and music. 80,000 copies were soldup 
, tod: light Aa.” Such songs as “The Moon- 
n Examimation’ ae cevect Eeumer', fees § 
3 Sing SCHOOL-ROOM 
The Surest Way 9 “Phose, Beautital Days,” “Cha 
) Robin,” Rite is What We Make na tte , 
To pass an examination is to study care- , } the Lake We Peake “Our Country,” etc.; @ 
fully the my oad used in previous exam- , fll every school with enthusiasm and q 
8 becoming familiar with the } 


inations, he 

kind of “questions aake ,and the kind of c hd 

answers ex r 85 cents we send 7 & } 

you postpa as 4 containin all the ma 4 ) 
uestions and answers forthe Uniform 
eachers? Examinations for New 3 or es of food. | These oman — Q 

York State, for the school an from Sep- ’ manilla covers. ood, Par bebe. perenne, or ) 


tember 1890 to September 1 the answers 
and constructions in Drawing also being \) $1.85 per dozen, postpaid to any address. ) 
») “The songs electrify m: my pupils.”—Mrs. 


P~ We aleo send with this book, without ad- ) C. F.O°N: Henderson, 
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How To Teach Huntington, Sc Ill. J 
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Ww 4 more.’"—E Conradi, New Ohio. 


This book tells the teacher just how te “Last sh betes oti with 
proceed from day to day,—what to have great success.”—Prin. W. H. Stacy, River- 
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Not Taking Chances. 


Mr. Eprror.—I am a clergyman’s wife 
and my husband has been suffering so 
much from nervous prostration that he 
could hardly preach on Sunday. Our 
family:physician did not seem to do him 
much good, soI sent to J. M. Gardner, 
Druggist, at Oberlin, O., who said that 
he would pay the money back if his 
Neurovine Tablets did not cure. Sure 
enough in the box was a blank draft for 
$1.00 that Mr. Wilson, cashier of the 
bank in town, said he could collect for 
me, but I did not collect it; the Tablets 
have restored my husband to perfect 
health and I gave some to Mrs. Casey and 
they cured her of trembling hands and 
nervous headaches. Why should any 
man or woman suffer from nervous 
troubles when they can be cured and not 
take any chances either. oo one can 
obtain circulars by addressing Neurovine 
Tablet Co., Oberlin, Ohio. 

CLERGYMAN’S WIFE. 
N. B.—One month’s treatment $1.00 ; six 
months $5.00. 
WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 


Saturdays 


may be profitably employed by school 
le who are “‘out’’ for the day, by 

taking subscriptions for American 
Homes, the most Beautifully Illus- 
trated Home magazine published. 

The magazine is so fine, and at the 
same time Practical in all its Ideas 
that subscriptions—at only $l—are 
easily taken. - 

Send a Dime for a copy to satisf 


e@ se 
ourself, then, if you are pleased, 
on’t wait to toy with red tape; go at 

it with vigor, and rest assured that we 
will treat you right. 
We make special extra terms to 
write and we won’t send the copy. 
e 








Teachers. 
We send no free copies; if you have 
faith, do not 


ooo0o0UO0UCOOWUCUCOUUCUCOOUUCUCOUCOOlUCO 


nota dime’s worth of 


Monthly 


American Homes trustratea {()¢ 


Magazine 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


OC>~ DE 4 OO ES EOD 
WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR, 


““CONSIDERATIONS”’ 


——BY MRS. C. F. EASTON.—— 





—No work issued by an unknown author, 
has received greater commendation, or a more ex- 
tended circulation. Its characters are taken from 
real life, especially “Aunt Phebe,” who was a valuable 
friend to the author in her hour of trouble; and we 
call the attention of our African friends to the prom- 
inence given them in this valuable work. It bas been 
pronounced by many to be “Uncle Tom’s Cabin—No. 
2.” The REVIEW OF REVIEws speaks thus of it :— 

The author of this story is the wife of the principal 
of Geaugua Seminary, Ohio,,an institution with the 
honor of having been an Alma Mater of President 
Garfield. Mrs, Easton has turned out a conscientious 

iece of work. in which the religious teaching is prom- 
nent, though not dogmatic. The characters are 
drawn from the middle classes of American provin- 
cial life, and the general style of the story places it 
among the good old-fashioned “domestic novels.” 
The simple plot is carried out naturally and sensation- 
alelements are avoided; character is made more 
important than adventure. The book is a safe one 
to place in the hands of young people, and_ will 
doubtless interest older readers who are attracted to 
this quiet type of fiction.” 

Send 75 cts. to the author, Mrs. C. F. Easton, Ches- 

r Cross Roads, Geauga Co., Ohio, and get a piece of 
literature that will be of value. 








EVERY TEACHER NEEDS 


A Waterproof Garment. The EVERETT 
Gossamer, Rubber Capes and Skirts which are made 
to measure and sold in suits or separately, weigh far 
less than the ordinary mackintosh and cost but a 
fraction as much; skirts can be worn over, under or 
in place of the ordinary dress skirt. We want one 
agent in every town to take orders for these gar- 
ments; also for our Mackintoshes, Rubber Aprons, 
Sleeves, etc., and can offer very liberal terms. You 
can easily earn one for yourself, working for us at 
odd times. Write us for full particulars and free 
Samples of goods used. 


THE BVERETT SPECIALTY CO.,Boston, Mass. 


-DEAD- 


U THE 
wor NOLE saws TOBACCO CURE DOES 





YOU PAY $1.00 AFTER YOU 
B19 La Balle Street, OHIOAGO, 





The Spelling Match. 





Ten little children, standing in a line, 
“‘F-u-l-y, fully,’”’ then there were nine. 
Nine puzzled faces, fearful of their fate, 
“C-i-]-1-y, silly,’ then there were eight. 
Eight pair of blue eyes, bright as stars 
of heaven, 
“‘B-u-s-s-y, busy,’’ then there were 
seven. 


Seven grave heads, shakingin an awful 
fix, 
“—D-u-t-i-e, duty,’’ then there were six. 
Six eager darlings, determined each to 
strive, 
“L-a-i-d-y, lady,” then there were five. 


Five hearts so anxious, beating more and 
more, 
Four mouths like rosebuds on a rose tree, 
“M-e-e-r-y, merry,’’ and then there 
were three. 
Three pair of pink ears, listening keen 
and true, 
“Q-n-l-e-y,only,’’ then there were two. 


Two sturdy laddies, both ready to run, 
“T-u-r-k-y, turkey,’ then there was 
one. 
One head of yellow hair bright in the 
sun, 
‘‘H-e-r-o, hero,’’ the spelling match 
was won. 
a ee 
Red, white, and blue 
Are colors true 
For girls as well as boys ; 
With loving heart 
We'll do our part, 
If we don’t make much noise ! 


We love our land,— 

She may command 

The best that we can give. 

Brave hearts, bright minds, 

And actions kind, 

Will help our country live. 
—Juniata Stafford. 


—_—_—_>_-— 


A Bit of Wisdom. 





“Grasp the nettle with both hands, 
“And it shall not sting.’ 
Take this bit of wisdom, dear, 
Into every thing. 
If the lesson’s long and hard, 
At it with your might ! 
Do not let it conquer you 
While you’ ve strength to fight. 


Foolish people stand and fret, 
Wonder what to do, 

Bear their trouble twenty times— 
Such a silly crew ! 

Get the trial over, dear, 
Never frown and pout ; 

With a brave and steady look 
Put the foe to rout. 


Carry not to-morrow’s load, 
Little heart to-day ; 
Trip with happy feet along 
Life’s uneven way. 
“Grasp the nettle with both hands, 
And it shall not sting.”’ 
Take this bit of wisdom, dear, 
Into everything. 
—Harper’s Young People, 





* Cures Every Time 
When Others Fail. 


Dr. KitMER & Co., South Bend, 
Ind. Please send me one-half gross 
of Dr. Kilmer’s Sure Head- 
ache Cure. The one-half gross 
bought of you a short time since is 
all gone. It is the best and quickest 
headache remedy that I ever handled 
and I have had most all of them. 
Like all other headaches) Yours Curesevery time when others 
yields most promptly and fail. Each sample cures a headache 

ik. and then the sale ofa box always 
follows. HI ARTHUR, Dowagiac, 
Mich., June 13, 1894. For sale by ali 
leading druggists. 


Worth $1.00 
.. + a@ Tablet. 


Dra. K1nMER & Co., South Bend, 
Ind. Find enclosed 2 cents, for 
which please send by return mail, 
one box of your Sure Headache 
Cure. Itis worth to me, whenI 
have sick headache, $1.00a tablet. 
It cures meevery time. My husband 
is also delighted with it, asit has 
cured him various times of different leasantly to DR. 
kinds of headache. S. T. E. MER’S Sure Head- 
BERRYMAN, High Gvte, Va., April ache Cure 
4, 1895. e 


25 doses 25 cents. DR. KILMER & CO., South Bend, Ind. Sample free. 
WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR, 


DO YOU KNOW (itire.cenhsrs cr tgersaris ant ai cer ass 
PI OPASLANI™ 


YOU can do this at the following 

SPECIAL RATES: 

3 months GRADED CouRSE, $5. 

12 lessons in Business Writing, $2. 
Specimen page fresh from the 

pen for 3 two-cent stamps. No 

postals. 


Falling Water, Tenn. 
PIOLPALTAL™~ 


WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 
PHYSICIANS - SAY - BLOOD - POISONING 


results from licking envelopes and stamps. 
THE SIMPLE 


Envelope and Stamp Moistener 


a sure cure for the licking habit. 
Fits any finger—Seals 60 envelopes a minute. This little wonder 
ought to be on every desk. It has no equal for 
Speed, Durability or Price. 

Nickle Plated, with Water Receiver 25 cents. Samples mailed 
on receipt of price. Big margin of profits for genteel canvassers. 

It is as much an article of necessity for the desk as an inkstand or 
a muscilage bottle.—The New York World, Dec. 1, 1895. 

Tothoroughly appreciate the usefulness of these moisteners one 
really needs to personally use one.—Geyers Stationer, Dec. 5, 1895. 


OVER 100,000 IN USE. AGENTS WANTED. 
BEISERIIFG. CO., 75 A York St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 



































RIGDONS GRAMMARS. 


Teachers should have the best possible material with which to work and espec- 
ially should the teacher of Grammar be provided with the best and latest text-books. 
onathan Rigdon. A. B., who is teacher of English Grammar and Criti- 
cism in Central Normal College, Danville, Ind., and whom readers of Normau In- 


STRUCTOR will recognize as the author ofthe series of artlcles on “How to 


Teach Grammar,” which are being published in the Insrrucror, is the author 
of three text boods on grammar as follows: 


English Grammar for Beginners, - - - 40 cts. 
English Grammar for the Common School, - 60 cts. 
Grammar of the English Sentence, - - - 85 cts. 


These books are the outgrowth of years of close study and class-room work and 
they aim to correct the defects in others and at the same time present the subject 
in a manner so new, so attractive and so logical that the study will become a 
pleasure. 


“Prof. Rigdon’s Grammar of the English Sentence {_ ‘I once heard one of Prof. Rigdon’s recitations 
is able and schofarly. Its princlples are stated | in Grammarin the Central Normal College and 
with remarkable clearness and precision. It is|I shall always remember it. It was the best 
the best nook of the kind that I have exnmined.”’ | recitation I ever heard on that subject. His 
-—Daniel Dorchester, Ph. D., Prof, Literary Critism,| Grammar of the English Sentence is excellent.’’— 
College of Liberal Arts, Boston University. Denton J. Snider, author of the ‘Literary Bibles.” 





s@rSent: by mail, postpaid on receipt of price. 
INDIANA PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Danville, Indiana. 
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E AT: BIRD MANNA! 


The great secret of the canary breeders ef 

she Hartz Mountains in G y.@ Bird 
Manna will restore the song ef cage birds, 
will prevent their ailments, and restore 

ville, Pa. writes: If 

“TI made theremedy 

at home according to your directions 

and have LOST Ibs. since using it, I 


them to good condition. given 4 
the season of shedding feathers Pr 
this 
think it is the simplest and grandest remedy in 
the world to reduce superfiuous fat,” It is pure- 


carry the little musician 
eritical period without the loss of song. 
Bent by mail on receipt of 150. im stamps. 
Book Free. 
1 ae and many-can easily prepare 
iat ome at little expense. Nostarving. 
No — Send 4 cents for asample box 
and ful 


Sold by all a Biré 
THE BI. FOOD Co., 
No. 400 N. Third 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
particulars in a plain envelope. 
HALL &00. Drawer, Bt Louls,Mo 
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“SLIPS OF SPEECH’”’ 


Who does not make them? The best of us do. 
Why not avoid them? Anyone with the spirit of 
self-improvement can. Nonecessity forstudying 
ng ° a or rhetoric when this book can 
be had, It teaches both ee the study of 
either. cloth Bindings 50 cen 

Of all Bouksellers or mailed for the price by 


THE PENN. PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1020 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


For | aepet students for examinations, or 
creating enthusiasm in dull classes, 

PALMER'S S PHYSIOLOGY CARDS are unexcell- 
ed. No useless questions. Concise answers. 
Approved by = educators and physi- 
cians. Price 50 


EDUCATIONAL CARD CO, 
FILLMORE, N. Y. 


CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION, LTD. 

The term for 1896 opens July 6th and continues 
six weeks. The Normal Course of two years is 
continued by a course in Correetion Gymnastics. 

Send for a circular to 

Jay W. SEAVER, M. D., 
Yale Univ., New Haven, Ct. 


The Southern Educational Bureau 
Has filled vacancies in twelve States. Send Stamp 
for terms to H. N. ROBERTSON, Manager, P. O. 
Box 203, Memphis, Tenn. 


TEACHERS 


~ ag tions should write, enclosing 
—re A. WILLAMETTE, MANAGER, 
s80U' HERN | TEACHERS EXCHANGE. 


Nashville, Tenn. 

















Teacher’s Helps :—— 
Day and Sunday School Cards 
<a Report Cards, &c., &c. 

40 Sample Cards, 25c. Sample Report Cards free. 
Fall and complete line of — Cards now 
=, Large Catalogue free. Addre: 

ongaNn & Uo. Publishers, South River, N. J. 


aL Musi Bok BOLes te fee 
fines ieoaiani 








HARBACH &CO.809Filbert St. Phila.Ps. 
TEACHERS? Any one 
can draw all Pictures, 
Portraits, Sketches 





from Nature. 

epee pe , (patented). A child can learn. 
mail ; te atonce for Catalogue. Agents wanted. 

B GENE PEARL, Artist, 21 UNION SQ. New York. 


MEN: WOMEN 


Taught to make tna Portraits in spare hours at 
thet homes py pas +h 4 yrighted See. hg -t- le: 4 
a = EARNS! 138 Jo sié AWEEK aes 

crman iusmemned haiatatan a. 


aught 





Sobmiet June 14, 1894, 
The Brveeline Co., New York. 


Dear Sirs :— 
Enclosed find $1.00. Send me a bottle of Bruce- 
line. Yours very truly, 


HENRY L, STEVES 
P 8.—Some time nee I secured a bottle of your 
Bruceline and have found it all you claim. My 
hair was almost white, though I am only 35 
years old. My head was disagreeably full of 
dandruff,causing much annoyance in itching,ete. 
Within two weeks after first application the dan- 
druff was gone and no gray hairs to be seen. It 
does not dye the hair but restores it to its natur- 
al color. You are at liberty to use this if you 
wish. Yours very wee 
Rev. HENRY 

Pastor Methodist Episcopal Church. 


WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 
HOW TO CURE CA'TARRH. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering, from 
that loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly try- 
ing every known remedy, at last found a med- 
icine which completely cured and saved him 
from death. Any sufferer from this dreadful 
disease sending his name and address to Prof. 
Lawrence, 88 Warren St., New York, will receive 
the means of cure free and post-paid. 

WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 
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4BB CURED. 219 La 


L. STEVES. 











Don’t Crowd. 





BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


= 





Don’t crowd the world is large enough 
For you as well as me ; 
The doors of all are open wide— 
The realm of thought is free. 
In all earth’s palaces you are right 
To choose the best you can — 
Provided that you do not try 
To crowd some other man. 
Don’t crowd the good man from out your 
heart, 
By fostering all that’s bad, 
But give to every virtue room— 
The best that may be had ; 
To each day’s record such a one 
That you may well be proud ; 
Give each his right—give each his room, 
And never try to crowd. 





Clay Forgot His Lines. 





Not even the greatest orators are al- 
ways sure of their ground. There is 
some consolation in this fact for young 
speakers. In the early twenties of this 
century, says the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, Henry Clay was appointed by 
the Legislaturs of Kentucky a commis- 
sioner to Virginia to ask of that state 
that a commission be appointed to make 
a definite line of demarcation between 
the twostates. Upon hisarrival at Rich- 
mond, he was treated with great courtesy 
by its most distinguished citizens. He 
said that his profession, politics, and af- 
fairs of government had occupied his 
time so exclusively that he was aware of 
knowing little polite literature or the 
favorable publications of the day. This 
prompted him to ask an old friend whom 
he knew to be a literary man to select 
some lines to introduce when-addressing 
the legislature, as a quotation expressive 
of his feelings to the State of Virginia, as 
his birthplace. His friend suggested a 
stanza from Scott’s ‘‘Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,’ which he highly approved 
and memorized. 

The day for his address found the 
galleries, halls, and every available space 
crowded with eager, expectant auditors, 
and many women in bright attire gave 
brilliancy to the scene. He held the at- 
tention of hisaudience with entire suc- 
cess, until he came to the part where he 
meant to introduce the quotation. Then 
his memory failed him. The shock was 
appalling fora moment. He stood rigid 
and pale before a thousand watchful eyes, 
in his mind only a blank, before hima 
turbulent sea of upturned faces. With a 
characteristic gesture he threw up his 
hands to his forehead, and in his most 
sonorous tones he recited the following 
words : 

Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native Land ! 
concluding his speech amid deafening 
applause. 

Every one present had supposed that 
he was overcome with emotion and none 
but the friend who had selected the 
quotation for him perceived the cause 





of his momentary panic. 





Golden Words of Washington. 

I. Interwoven isthe love of liberty 
with every ligament of the heart. 

II. To persevere is ones duty, and to 
be silent is the best answer to calumny. 

III. Without virtue and without 
integrity, the finest talents and the 
most brilliant accomplishments,can never 
gain the respect or conciliate the esteem 
of the most valuable part of mankind. 

IV. Promote asan object of primary 
importance, institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge. In proportion 
as the structure of a government gives 
force to public opinion, it is essential 
that public opinion should be enlighten- 
ed. 

V. Observe good faith and justice 
towards all nations ; cultivate peace and 
harmony with all. 

VI. Let me warn you most solemnly 
against the baneful effects of the spirit 
of party. * * Itexists, under different 


.| shapes, in all governments, more or less 


stifled, controlled, or repressed ; but in 
those of the popular form it is seen in its 
greatest rankness, and is truly their 
worst enemy. 

VII. My first wish is to see this 
plague to mankind (war) banished from 
the earth, and thesons and daughters of 
this world employed in more pleasing 
and innocent amusements than in pre- 
paring implements and exercising them 
for the destruction of mankind. 

VIII. Rather than quarrel about 
territory, let the poor, the needy, the 
oppressed of the earth, and those who 
want land, resort to the fertile plains of 
our western country, the second land of 
promise, and there dwell in peace, ful- 


filling the first and great commandment. 
x. If to please. the people we offer 
what we ourselves disapprove, how can 
we afterwards defend our work? Let us 
raise a standard to which the wise and 
honest can repair; the event is in the 
hands of God. 
eS 
We had better seek for asystem which 
will develop honest men and women 
than one which deals cunningly with 
vagabonds. Let us reform our schools 
and we shall find little to reform in our 
prisons.— Ruskin. 










New Method. 
CHEAPEST 
© BEST 


EverDiscovered 


Sent to any part 
of the country. 


FREE TRIAL AT OFFICE. 


A Cure Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 


ECCLES MEDICAL COMPANY, 
18: Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


be cured at a 
TRIFLING 
EXPENSE. 
Give us your 
address, it will 
cost you nothing, 
and we will mail togagss 


you book contain- fat 
ingfulldescription 





MEMORY isc craoxvstxy. HOW? 


JUST ISSUED. ForPianoorOrgan. “Waltz— 
The Philos.” “Galop—The Kallos.”” Copy 
of each on best paper for cents stamps. 

J.T. HOFFMAN, Enterline, Penn, 








Guitar, Banjo or Mandolin positively learned in 
one day at home. No teacher uired. Sample 
and full explanation 35c. Circulars 


E. F. CLEMENS, Albion, Ind. 


TEACHERS GAN MAKE $100 








th seliing our office and luoor sa 
Aa me > Rear f by sample. 
profit.—every merchant wants them. r 
terms. MODEL MF’e. Co., Box I, South Bend, Ind. 


NO MORE GRAY HAIR. 


Bruceline, the only genuine remedy for restoring 
oe bevel ite natural color; no dye and uarmless, 
‘nousands of Testimonials. $1.00 per bottle. un 
gists or BRUCELINE O©O., Sixth Avenue, N. 
‘Treatise on the Hair sent on application F FREE. 


WHEN WRITING MiNTION LNSTRUCIUK. 


Rare - Water - Lilies. 


The Oriental Nelumbium (Sacred Lotus) and its 
bi tem ao an ; Onolien — and Blue Water Lilies. 
‘dress for Ca 


GEO: RICHARDSON, 


Lordstown, Ohio. 
WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 


CATARR 


1t is a sure cure. 














HAVE YOU Gor iT? 
ps 0» : try my Masten. 


will never — Pa! Lent by mail to any og RR 
Price $1.00. JOHN P. HORR, 125 Clark St., Chicago, 
IUinois. Send for Circular. 








Teachers and Students. We have the grand- 
est system of education in the world ; physical, men- 
tal and spiritual development assured. You can be 
master of yourself and your conditions NOW. Our 
course of instructions embodies the deepest philos- 
ophy and mental science with the practical means 
and methods for applying and ~— Ts results. 
Circulars free. Prof. ANDERSON, N. I., Masonic 
Temple, Chicago. 


WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 


All kinds, big and 
BEl i S little—for Church 
and Schooi,for Fire 


Factory and Farm. Catalogue FREE 
American Bell Foundy, Northville. Mich. 


. ANIDROSIS BATHS. 


The sovereign remedy for Rheu- 
matism and all diseases of the 
Liver, Kidneys or Skin. nt! 
sell Family eo ce Ontaita or Bi rt 


of Peter. = 
SKO GAN, ‘MA IN NE 
WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 


To NFAT PEOPLE /:: 


can get | SPEEDY & LASTING §f can stay 
thin, J RESULTS. LEVERETTE\ thin, 
SPECIFIC CO.; Boston, Mass. 








Gevuine Confederate Money, 10c.; Trilomte, 10c. 

10. Fossil Shark Tooth, 10c.; Allizavor Tovts, 10c.; red 

or browu Seabean, che Spearpoint, We.; 2 Pentremites or 2 1 ucky 
Ww at Ex aid. List of prices paid fer rare coins, 6c. 
ROE} 841 W. 4th St. Cincionati, 0. 





eh oho fo tt tne tt bn be bp bn hn pn > > 
en wewewevw Vv meet”? ¢ we pgs vw a 
> Perfect Pencil Pointer. ; 
INVALUABLE ¢ 
to all who use pen- 
gile. Wi Willnot break q 
ou 

of order. ot Rice 1. 
ge PREPAID. 
$l ag” MONEY 4 
) REFUNDED IF NOT 
SATISFACTORY. ¢ 
“TL use the Pencil Sharpener at teachers’ examina 
> tivus and it now see a in rensable.” 


CKERSHEIM, 
>* Supt. Cdaceanle Lincoln Co., Minn. 4 





POF OD OrD 





a a 
al al hal il i hl at a bn 





Dbsothoth. tt» 


Send for 8. 
Goo Katrim, N. 4 
A... ODELL CO., A rime Nm. 
._ Oe A Ab bt ft by > bt bet bt bt te bt hp hn 


GOODELL CO., Antrim, N. H. 
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and up. 
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Send for Catalogue. 
P. O. BOX 












Our large 24-page cata.ogue of Or- 
gans, also our new and elegant cat- 
alogue of Pianos, covtaining 16 pp. 


Soild on instalments. Easy payment. 90 ted trial in your own 
home. We positively guarantee every Organ and Piano 2 years. 


BEETHOVEN P. & O. CO., 
668 











$25.00 
and up. 


WASHINCTON, '". J. 
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HORTHAND Giticnsturnishea 
competent } gy First lesson free. 
Write W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL. 


Thoroughly taught by experts. Catalogue and 
first lesson free. Positions for all graduates. 
POTTS SHORTHAND COLLEGE, 
Williamsport, Pa. 








4 SCHOOL Can now learn Shorthand at home 
CHILDREN | No other system so complete, yet so 
and simple—Everyone can learn and 
SCHOOL use it. For Free —— etc. ask 
. KIMBALL, 
TEACHERS 113 Adams St. Chicago. 





RTH AND ISAAC PITMAN’S SYS- 
SH a TEM. Taughtin PuBLic 
ScHOOLS of N. Y. City. Shorthand is fast becoming 
a leading feature in all educational institutions. It is 
wise to nd ware to oct it. Pa a = 

lete Phonographic nstructor,”’250 pp. $1.50. 
* FREE TO TEACHERS. 

Trial lesson, alphabet and rules for writing. 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 
33 Union e N. Y. 

Attend Metropolitan ool, 156 Fifth Ave., 

n. w. cor. 20th st., N. Y. 












SOLE 
Tj 99 is anew Wate 
r- 
Vi Sco proof Leather 
guarauteed by the Tanners, and used 
under manufacturer’s license by us in 
all our Ladies ** Cushion Process” 








ty] 
Sold only through our authorized agents 
and at our headquarters in Boston. 
Price $3.50. Made in all sizes and styles 
When ordering be sure to state exact 
size wantedand whether commonsense, 
oroperatoe. Send forcircular of ladies 


EASE&COMF ORT and gentlemen’s 







shoes Ag’ts wanted. 
Mfrs. Shoe Company 
88 Bedford St., 


Boston. 
This Trade Mark on every sole. ° 


"Wright’s Paragon Headache Remedy. 


PosITIVE CURE FOR HEADACHE AND NEURALGIA 
CURED FOR A POSTAL | 


Write us to send you a free sample. 
of Wright's Paragon Head- 
ache Remedy. It cures instant- 
ly : convenient to take ; no bad taste. 
It is positively a sure cure for Nerv- 
ous Headache and Neuralgia. <A 
‘ . trial is all that is asked. Either a 10c 
or a25c. box sent on receipt of amount in stamps. 
Please find enclosed 50c, for which send me two 
boxes of Wright’s Paragon Headache Remedy. It 
does me more good than anything else I ever tried. 
. P. BENT, Worthing, S. D., 
Address: Wright & Co., Chemist, Detroit, Mich. 


FREE TO TEACHERS. 

The Columbia Student 
Lamp. Guaranteed the best 
in the world. Handsomest, 
best balanced, greatest capacity. 

Nickle Plated, Green shade, 
Hass oil fount. Can be filled 
without overflow. No leakage 
or soiling of fingers. 

We wanta reliable person in 
‘very county in the U.S. to sell 
vur line of Center Draft Lamps, 
and household specialties direct 
toconsumers. No investment. 
We furnish goods. Teachers 
can make $100 per month dur- 
ing vacation. Write us for par- 
ticulars how to get a student 
lamp free. Columbia Nov. Mt’g 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

























Free Organs for Schools. 

Asa means of introducing their Organs, 
a well-known organ factory is placing 
chapel organs in schools. They are ac- 
complishing this end through fhe Fire- 
side Reveries, the well-known household 
monthly published at Rochester, N. Y. 
The organs are furnished to the publish- 
ers at actual cost, so they are able to 
furnish a $90 instrument for 50 subscrib- 
ers at 50 cents each, ora $120 organ for 
‘9 subscriptions. They write us that 
they will send sample copies and full 
particulars to any of our reads who will 
mention the Normat Instructor; they 
also state that it takes but a few days for 
a teacher and pupils to earn the organ. 
This is surely an easy way to get an organ, 
and we trust that many of our readers 
will take advantage of it. We know 
the publishers to be reliable.- 








After A Sleep. 





Night—and the strong will stifled, 
Night—and the fancy waned, 

Night—and the memory beggared, 
Night—and the spirit drained 

Like a stream with driftweed encumbered 
Or a dumb and frozen land ; 

Like a flower that pales in the shadow, 
A bird that swoons in the hand ! 


Morn—and the faint will strengthened, 
Morn—and the fancy glows, 

Morn—and the memory rich laden, 
Morn—and the spirit flows 

Like a bird with a carol upmounting, 
Like a land in the showers of spring, 

Like a flower in the sunlight smiling, 
Like a stream when the floodgates 

swing ! 
Edith M. Thomas in January Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


-_—~—»> —— 


A VERY BUSY LITTLE 
QUEEN. 


Wilhelmina I, the Child Sover- 
eign of Holland, has few 
Respites from Hard 
Study. 








“Wilhelmina I, the litttle Queen of 
Holland, rises at seven o’clock every 
morning through the year,’’ writes 
Arthur Warren in most entertainingly 
describing the young sovereign and her 
daily life, in February ‘‘Ladies’ Home 
Journal.’”’ ‘She breakfasts at eight, and 
at nine o’clock her lessons begin. The 
study she likes best is history. The morn- 
ing studies are stopped at half-past eleven 
and then the queen goes for a drive. 
No matter what the weather isnor what 
the season, she drives in an open car- 
riage. At half-past twelve she has 
luncheon with -her mother. After lunch- 
eon she takes another short d:ive ac- 
companied by the Queen Regent, or by 
Miss Van der Pall, one of the superin- 
tendents of the child's education. When 
the Queen returns fr »m her second drive 
she has lessons again until four o’clock. 
At half-past fourthere is tea in the 
English fashion. Then until dinner 
time the Queen is free to amuse herself 
as she pleases. She roams in the palace 
gardens, or perhaps has an outing with 
her ponies, or perhaps she plays with 
her dolls. At half-past six dinner is 
served. Once or twice a week when the 
Queen is at The Hague the gentiemen 
and ladies of the Court have the honor 
of dining with her. Always, if the 
weather be fine, Queen Wilhelmina gets 
into the open air again for half an hour's 
drive or walk. Her hour for retiring is 
as regular as the hour for rising. She 
is in bed by ten o’clock each night, and 
the lights are out. This part of the 
daily regime isthe one which pleases 
her least of any. Few interruptions to 
the child’s studies are permitted. ~When- 
ever or wherever she goes a portion of 
each day is given up to her books and to 
her tutors. Wilhelmina is an assiduous 
student of music, but has little taste or 
talent in that direction, consequently 
she will never be much of a vocalist nor 
ia very skilled performer. 








No Money In It. 


The following anecdote, from the 
Household, puts in a shrewd way a much 
needed lesson. The unselfish house- 
mother, however, cares little whether 
“There’s money in it” or not; what she 
wants is loving appreciation. 

“My mother gets me up, builds the 
fire,gets my breakfast,and sends me off,’’ 
said a bright youth. ‘Then she gets 
my father up, and gets his breakfast,and 
sends him off. Then she gives the other 
children their breakfast, and sends them 
off to school ; and then she and the baby 
have their breakfast.”’ 

‘How old is the baby ?”’ asked the re- 
porter. 

“O, she is ’most two, but she can ta'k 
and walk as well as any of us.’’ 

‘‘Are you well paid ?” 

“I get two dollars a week, and father 
gets two dollars a day.”’ 

‘How much does your mother get?’ 

With a bewildered look the boy said : 
“Mother? Why she doesn’t work for 
anybody.”’ 

“I thought you said she worked for 
all of you.”’ 

“O, yes! for us she does ; but there’s 
no money in it.’’—Exchange. 


Alone must every son of man meet his 
trial hour. The individuality of the soul 
necessitates that. Each manis a new 
soul in this word, untried, with a bound- 
less possible before him. No one can 
predict what he may become, prescribe 
his duties, or mark out his obligations. 
Each man’s own nature has its own 
peculiar rules; and he must take up his 
life-plan alone, and persevere init ina 
perfect privacy, wi-h which no stranger 
intermeddleth. Each man’s temptations 
are made up ofa host of peculiarities, 
internal and external, which no other 
mind can measure. You are tried alone ; 
alone you pass into the desert; alone 
you must bear and conquer in the agony ; 
alone yo. must be sifted by the world. 
There are moments known only to a 
man’s own self, whe: human advice is 
unavailable, that the soul feels what it is 
to be alone. The philosopher tells us 
that no atom in creation touches another 
atom. They only approach within a 
certain distance; then the a'‘traction 
ceases, and an invisible something re- 
pels ; they only seem to touch.. No soul 
touches another soul except at one or two 
points, and those chiefly external—a 
fearful and a lonely thought, but one of 
the truest of life. Death only realizes 
that which has been the fact all along. 
In the central deeps of our being we are 
alone.—I. W. Robertson. 





Deafness Cannot be Cured 


by local applications as they cannot reach the 
diseased portion of the ear. There is only one 
way tocure deafness, and that is by constitu- 
tional remedies. Deafness is caused by an in- 
flamed condition of the mucous lining of the Eus- 
tachian Tube. When this tube is inflamed you 
have a rumbling sound or imperfect hearing,and 
when itis entirely closed, Deafness is the result, 
and unless the inflammation can be taken out 
and this tube restored to its normal condition, 
hearing will be destroyed forever ; nine cases out 
of ten are caused by catarrh, whichis nothing 
but an inflamed condition of the mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any case 
of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that cannot be 
cured by Halls Catarrh Cure. Send for circu- 


lars free, 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 





a@@Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


25,000 APPLE TREES, 8 CENTS EACH. 
You cannot buy better fruit and ornamental trees 
than are retailing at wholesale prices at G. C, Stone’s 
wholesale nurseries, Dansville, N. Y. Established 
25 yrs. Specimen orchards, 3000 trees. Send postal 
card for 80 page caialogue. 

standing. Teacher either 


WANTED: 
NTE a lady or gentleman, first wil- 


ing to learn our business,then to travel, all expenses 
paid, or to do office work and correspondence. Sal- 
ary $800.00. Enclose self-addressed stamped envelope 
to A. P. T. ELDER, Manager, 87 Plymouth Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 


BIG PAY = = = 
LITTLE WORK. 


I will help one person in every town to 


EARN - SOME - MONEY. 


Send stamp to-day for particulars before your 
town is given to someone else. 
D. D. COTTRELL, North Cohocton, N. Y. 


$75=SI00 SALAR 


and commission, paid to energetic young men 
and ladies to transact business for us in their own 
town or county; excellent chance for Teachers. 
Students and Clergymen; business pleasant and 
permanent; splendid opportunity to make money}; 
our new plan takes like wild-fire. Address at once 


National Library Association, Dept. A22 
COR. MONROE AND FRANKLIN 8TS., CHICAGO, 


$9 A Day Clear Profit Without Capital 


or experience. New, reliable business. Choice Per- 
fumes (all odors). Household and Toilet goods 
on eredit. We pay express. Territory given. As 
PREMIUMS 875 Gold Watches, etc. Terms and 
Samples free. HERBENE COMPANY, 
Box 17, Station L, New York City. 
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“The PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
CLARKSVILLE, TENN. 

Is a monthly educational journal, containing well- 
selected matter for both teacher and pupil. Each 
issue has 36 or more pages devoted to our schools in 
which scholars find just what they need. Essays, 
book reviews, teaching outlined by our best teachers, 
and the progress of education will be the contents of 
each issue. Its contributors embrace some of our 
best literary and most famous celebrities. Subscrip 
tion 50 cents per annum, or 10 cts. for three months, 
No stamps. It is endorsed by “Normal Instructor.’ 


Rey de Copy 
ent FREE, 
For the asking. The Brightest, 
Best and Cheapest Teachers 
Journal Published. Only 76. 
Agents wanted. Address 


THE SCHOOL RECORD, Detroit, Mich. 


WE CURE 


CONSTIPATION, 


pleasant, quick and lasting cure. Thousands 
of testimonials from grateful people who have 
been cured. We send you the Medicine free 
and post-paid. We take all risks. Write to-day. 
Address EGYPTIAN DRUG CO., New York. 


D® T, FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREAM OR PMAGIC BEAUTIFIER. 


Purifies as well as beautifies the skin. No other 
cosmetic will do it. 





By house of twenty years’ 























per year. 














Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Moth 
Patches, 
Freckles, 
Skin Diseases, 
and every blem- 
ish on beauty, 
and defies detec- 
tion. It has 
stood the test of 
48, years, and is 
so harmless we 
taste it to be sure 
it is properly 
made. Accept 
no counterfeit of 
similar name, 
Dr. L. A. Sayre 
said toa lady of 
the haut-ton (a 
patient) : “As you ladies will use the m,I recommend 
Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful of all the 
Skin preparations.” For sale by all Druggists ani 
Fancy Goods Nealers in the U. S. Canada an Baroge: 
FERD. T HOPKINS. Prop’r,37 Great Jones St.,N.Y. 
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-DEAD- 


AM’S TOBACCO CURE DOES THE 
won Oey TIME. OPN PAY $1.00 AFTER YOU 


ARE CURED. 3» La Balle Street, OHICAGO, 
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Headache 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


This preparation by its action 


in promoting digestion, and as 


a nerve food, tends to prevent 
and alleviate the headache aris- 
ing from a disordered stomach, 
or that of a nervous origin. 





Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me., 
says: 

“Have found it of great benefit in 
nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia 
and neuralgia; and think it is giving 
great satisfaction when it is thoroughly 
tried.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemicai Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 
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The Andrews Pencil Sharoener, 


Pencils. 


jp Sites 
For.) 





A revolving file, on one side tor lead, the other 
side for slate. Cleanest, easiest running, most 
durable machine ever offered for sale. Price 
98.00 and money returned if unsatisfactory. 


Andrews School Furnishing Co., 
Fifth Avenue, - - New York City. 


Cut out this ad. and send with your order, and 
we will prepay express. Agents Wanted. D.D.D. 
WHEN 


WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 


Catarrh 
Can be 
Cured ! 


It cured Dr. Sykes in 1870 and will cure you 
now. For 24 years we have received recommend- 
ations from those cured. This fact should con- 
vince you of its superiority. Send for best book 
—— yet published. Mailed to your address 


DR. SYKES’ 


eure CATARRH 


CURE 
Address, Dr. Sykes Sure Cure Co. 
Caxto: 





FOR 
n Bld’g, Chicago. 
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A Dog With a Future. 





Such acunning little, foolish little, clumsy 
little thing ! 

Would you name him for the President 
er simply call him King? 

Or Prince, or Duke, or Hero— 

Julius Cesar—Pompey—Nero? 

He will surely feel his duty is to live up 
to his name, 

And not to have a noble one would bea 
perfect shame. 


He shall learn to fetch and carry and to 
play that he is dead, 
To beg upon his hind-legs and to stand 
upon his head. 
He shall guard the house at night,too 
Put robber bands to flight, too ; 
And this summer at the seaside he’ll let 
nobody be drowned. 
I suppose there’ll be a hundred lives 
saved by my gallant hound. 


And next winterI shall tell him—if a 
blizzard comes, you know, 
He must rescue all the travelers who 
might perish in the snow, 
Oh, if you only knew, sir, 

The plans she has for you, sir— 
You soft and warm, and limp and _ help- 
less, good-for-nothing pup — 
Though the prospect’s very glorious—I 
believe you’d not grow up !— 

—Ladies’ Home Journal. 





The Fox and The Squirrel. 





Two squirrels on an oak-tree sat, 
Engaging in a social chat, 

When one,—the younger of the twain,— 
Of his accomplishments quite vain, 
Began to boast of what he’d done, 

How all his mates he could outrun ; 
And, if but half he said was true, 

He could outjump a kangaroo. 


Now, as it chanced, the jagged rocks 
Beneath the tree concealed a fox, 
Who, overhearing what was said 
Among the oak-leaves overhead, 
Bethought him of a sly design, 
Whereby he might on squirrel dine ; 
So up he sat and clapped his paws, 
Loud shouting, with a mock applause : 


“Bravo! Bravo! my agile friend ; 
Your wondrous skill I must commend. 
But, really, I should like to see 

You jump from out this tall oak-tree 

To yonder ash ten feet away.” 

(’T was twenty, I am bound to say. ) 
“The feat will please my children well, 
When I their bed-time story tell.” 


“‘Nay,’’ said the elder to young Frisky, 
“Don’t undertake a jump so risky.”’ 

To which the younger one replied, 
Puffed up with flattery and pride: 
“Though you may lack ability 

I’ll show you my agility,’ 

Then wildly leaped with aim so blind, 
That—Mr. Fox on squirrel dined. 


And when the stars winked overhead 
That children should be put to bed, 

Old Reynard to his young ones said : 
“These precepts I would have you heed: 
Let others praise your own good deed ; 
Let not the flatterer mislead : 

Despise not what your elders say ; 

Nor let blind pride your judgment sway.”’ 





“DON’T BORROW TROUBLE.” 


BUY 


SAPOLIO 


*TIS CHEAPER IN THE END. 





NATIONAL 





Blackboard ~ Erasers. 
NATIONAL and COLUMBIA. 


Made of the best Woo. FELT and guaranteed to be the best in 
*the market. Samples with prices and discounts on application. 


W. H. LONDERGON & CO., 


Manufacturers and Patentees, 


403 DUNCAN PARK, CHICAGO, U. 8. A. 


Size 6 x 2 
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~WONDGREUL~OFFGR 


2269 PAGES FOR 75 CENTS, 


Remarkable but True! We will, for 
75 cents, send the Leather Stocking 
Tales, by J. Fenimore Cooper, compris- 
ing the five separate books, the Deerslay- 
er, The Pathfinder, The Pioneer, The 
Prairie, The Last of the Mohicans, set 
in large [long primer] type, and each 
bound in heavy lithograph paper cover. 
Sent, postpaid, for 75 cts. 


FREE.—Send us two new subscrib- 


| ers to the Instructor at 50 cents each 


and these five volumes will be sent, 
postpaid, as a premium. 


With the INSTRUCTOR 61.00, 


Send us $1.00 and we will send you 
the Instructor one year together with 
these five volumes. 


Address NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y. 
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: What 50 cents will do for a Teacher. 


Half a dollar, sent to-day, will secure forty numbers of the Educational Independent, a weekly _oe for teachers and pupils and 
school and home reading. Each issue of the Independent consists of oo pages and contains a splendid news page for teaching 
Current Events; a Biography and Anecdote page, setting before the reader the example of the world’s great men ; selec- 
tions for supplementary reading ; manner —_ for chapel lessons and morning exercises; poetry for reading and recitation ; 
extracts from the standard writers, arranged with brief biographies and suggestive questions and notes, enabling teachers in any schoo 
to have an interesting and valuable Literature Class; a page For Younger Readers ; and two columns each week of educa- 
tional extracts which, read and digested, will give a teacher or older ~— more mental muscle than a week at a good institute. There 
is no other paper like the Educational Independent and none that will help the average teacher so much. The editor was for 
thirty years principal of the Pennsylvania State Normal School and knows what kind of matter young people need to arouse their ambi- 
tion, increase their interest in school work and self-improvement and stimulate them to mental and moral growth. Remember that 
one great thought breathed into a man may regenerate him.’’ Each issue of the Indepemdent contains many great thoughts. 
se@rA trial subscription of Ten Weeks for Ten Cents. 


>| For Supplementary Reading 


the Educational Independent is the best paper published. It is also the cheapest. In school packets of five or more copies the price is 
only one cent per copy. Send ten cents for a sample packet and try it in your school. Many teachers who have used it say it makes 
their work a third easier and adds not less than ten — cent. tothe value of the school to the pupil. (Be sure to state clearly whether 
you want a trial packet or a trial subserintion. Trialfpackets are sent all of one issue. ) 


82.34 FOR 831.16 —.s, 


For a dollar bill and eight two cent stamps we will give a year’s subscription to The Teacher: Ideal and Practical, a month! 
educational paper edited by the author of ‘Preston Papers” and filled with bright, crisp, and sparkling articles in that opular writer’s 
inimitable style ; (Price $1.00 per year.) A Game of Industry, advertised elsewhere in the Instructor and sold at 50 cents; 
A Prism, 8} inches long, for teaching colors and refraction of light (Milton Bradley Co’s price 34 cents); and a year’s subscription to 
Educational Independent, 

We have a few of Frye’s books left. If you want one order quick. 


Address all orders and inquiries and make money orders payable to 


(See Oct. or Nov. Normal Instructor. ) 














: EDINBORO PUBLISHING COMPANY, Edinboro, Pa. 
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For Valentine’s Day. 





What though the skies be cold and gray 


And winds be wild and shrill, 
Love’s messenger shall find his way 
Across the vale and hill : 
For sunlight he shall have your face, 
For stars—two eyes that shine 


Where my heart has its dwelling-place— 


Your own, dear Valentine ! 


He turns to neither left nor right, 
But straight ahead he goes ; 


His guide is Hope, whose footstep light 


The surest pathway knows: 

He bears my message in his scrip, 
A song whose every line 

Shall turn to music on your lip, 
My own dear Valentine ! 


Oh, when you hear his eager knock 
Upon the door begin, 

Make haste to lift the heavy lock 
And bid young cupid in. 

Glad then shall gleam the skies above, 
And glad this heart of mine 

To be at last with her I love — 
With you, dear Valentine !— 


—Frank Dempster Sherman in February 
Ladies Home Journal. 


OUR ELECTORAL COL- 
LEGE. 


Its Only American Precedent is 
Found in the Maryland Con- 
stitution. 








Ex-President Harrison, in writing of 
“The Presidential Office,” in February 
Ladies’ Home Journal, presents an in- 
teresting bit of information regarding 
methods of choosing a Chief Magistrate. 
“The origin of the Electoral College,”’ 
he says, ‘‘has been the subject of much 
speculation. The only American pre- 
cedent is found in the first Constitution 
of Maryland, where provision was made 
for the choice of State Senators by 
electors chosen by popular vote in speci- 
fied districts. In the Massachusetts 
convention Mr. Bowdein said: “This 
method of choosing the President was 
probably taken from the manner of 
choosing Senators under the Constitution 
of Mary'and.’”’ An attempt has been 
made to find the suggestion of the 
Electoral College, as we have come to 
call it, by some in the method then in 
use of choosing the German Emperor, 
and by others in the method of choosiig 
a Pope, by the College of Cardinals. Sir 
Henry Maine thinks that the members 
of the convention ‘were to a considerable 
extent guided by the example of the 
Holy Roman Empire.’ And as Mary- 
land, where the Electoral College was 
first used, was a Catholic colony, the 
suggestion seems plausible. Fut there 
was this difference ; our electors are not 
a permanent body, but fresh men chosen 
every four years.’’ “ 
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The Power of Concentration. 





— 





It is related of a distinguished man, 
one of the first scholars of America at 
the present day, that, when he was fit- 
ting for college, he found himself spend- 


Latin lesson. He determined that he 
would get that lesson in an hour and 
fifty minutes. The next day, and sub- 
sequent days, when he sat down to learn 
his Latin, he bent every energy to ac- 
complish it in the shortest possible time. 
He found by daily trials that he was get- 
ting it in an hour and forty-five minutes, 
and that the time required was growing 
daily a little less. Concentrating all h.s 
powers upon the task, day by day, he 
soon found himself spending only an 
hour and a half upon it, then fifteen. 
minutes less, and soon mastering it in 
an hour; and, continuing his efforts, 
within a few months the daily lesson 
could be learned in less than half an 
hour, a th'ng absolutely impossib.e w th 
his habits of study at the beginnirg of 
his efforts. But, meantime. he had done 
something more than to get his Latin 
lesson daily in a shorter period of time. 
He had acquired a different habit of study. 
He had learned something of the power 
of concentration. His philosophical mind 
formulated it in vhis way: ‘The acq"isi- 
tion of power is of more value than the 
acquisition of knowledge.” 
Independent. 
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A Practical Age, This. 





There are still a good many teachers 
that think, or actas if they think, a 
teacher does not need to know what is 
going on in the world at large, or even 
among his own craft. 

Such teachers, of course, deserve to be 
left behind by the march of improve- 
ment. We note in the ‘educational’ 
papers a growing disposition to publish 
only practical, helpful articles ; and this 
is well. Our age is a Baconian age of 
doing. No manor woman, no boy or 
girl, can now do their best if out of touch 
with the great actualities that environ 
them. The “Teachers Outlook,’ of 
Lebanon, Ohio, for instance, solicits con- 
tributions, in the following sensible 
strain : 

‘‘We do not want poems, or essays, or 
fanciful sketches. We want reports of 
things actually done, and accounts of 
plans employed that have resulted in 
successful teaching in any department. 
‘Sometimes a teacher hits on an idea 
in conducting a recitation or works out a 
plan for preparing a lesson that has 
more worth than all the theorizing of 
the age. 

‘It is of such things we wish to know. 
“Have you a whim ? Tell us of it. 
‘‘Have you discovered a ‘new way’ in 
any study? That is what we want. 
“Reports of successful school enter- 
tainments, outings, celebrations, and the 
like, that others may follow, are de- 
sirable.”’ / 

Practical ideas count.—The Pathfinder. 


MONEY. 


nina or Commission for part or all 
your time. Send stamp. National Inst., 


N. L.,Chicago. 
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QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW SouuTign 


GND THE GHOWTH FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE FLIGHTEOT ~~— 
AnD Tas Saeers FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST 
INJURY OR een OF THE MUST DELICATE 






RRin’ 
jacove by Aceldent.—In mixture was accidentally 
spilled on the back of the hand, =a: ou washing afterward it was discovered that the hair oy 
completely removed. We purchased the new discovery and named it MODENE. 1t18 pertecy; 
pure, free from all injurious substances, and 80 simple any one can use it. It acts mildly ba 
surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with theresults. Apply for afew minutes and the 
hair disappears asif by magic. It has no resemblance whatever to any other preparation ever Used 
for a like purpose, and uo scientific discov ery ever attained such wonderful results. IT (4) 
NOT FAIL, If the growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heay 
growth such as the beard or hair on moles may require two or more Saag rye before all the 
roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each application, and without slizhtes 
injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTEOLY4, 
Recommended by ail who have tested its merits—Used by people of refinement.—4 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's giftof a beard, will find a priceless boon in Mode, 
which does away with shaving. It dissolves and destroys the lite principle of the hair, thereb, 
rendering its future growth an utteri y. ands be as harmless as waie 
tothe skin. Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modex: 
~ to destroy its growth. Modene sent by mail. in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely 
sealed from observation) on receipt of price, ® 1.00 per bottle. Send money by letrer, with roy 
full address written plainly. Q—7Correspondence sacredly private. Postage stamps received thy 
sameascash, (ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS Paper.) Cut this advertizement out, 
Ws LOCAL AND MODENE MANUFACTURING co. COICINMATI, 0., U. S.A, 
\\\ a GENERAL AGENTS Manufacturers of the Highest Grad parations 
1 th You can register your letter at any Post-office t to von its safe delivery, 
We Offer $1,000 FOR FAILURE OR THE SLIGHTEST INJORY. C7 EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED 


PIANOS! ORGANS! FREE! 


TEST TRIAL FOR 30 DAYS IN YOUROWN HOME, NO MONEY REQ URED f, 


= 7 PIANOS-ORGANS FROM $25,00 UP 


pincluging @ Com. CASH or EASY PAYMENTS. 


NEW SOUNEN CATALOGUE } 
ana, Wen ustrated in 10 colors. t Alay 
in Gold, We pay charges on it and send it PFREE, all you 
have to do isto ask for it to-da eigace Be yore 

» thisis the old established house 0! CO., the 
2 only firm in the world selling exclusively Ad Factory 
; amily tg A single instrument at wholesale price. 
We save you from .00) $250.00. Write at once to 
“CORNISH & CO., b. 30 years, Washington, N. J. 


BE. UTI LLY. bed Cc TED 
size for 

ly use, no fake veal it. We want pores 
person who reads this advertisement to 
ustheir address at once. We mean it; wien 
we send you an offer in black & white & you 
appreciate it enough to take advantage of it, we will not gu back on what we 
say. Wewill Ges ~ es to mee our oe xep. = 1s one of the best illus- 
trated Family Weekly news You can prove eg 
rd we say thet truth if ae tht ‘wl ie 10 po ~ -* or 18 cia. stamps to 
ressing & we will send 
months free. 


Z pat 
: “y y~ ve ve eet TSOn 
Dinner or Tes not fs froaf i “HOHE ize a New PREMIS DEP P. 0. OMEN 
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|__ Mention Paper. _ 
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(PLAID LIT OAS~F 

UPERB DINING CAR SERVICE ») 

COACHES LIGHTED BY GAS AND IN § 
CHARGE OF COLORED P°RTER*S. 


BosTON 
O 


CHICAGO“ 
° 





PAQP LPAI IF I IOI OS 1 


23 Exchtnge Street, BUFFALO, Se 


B. F. Horner, Gen. Pass. Agent. 
CLEVELAND, O. 


EORPRALPLR ES ERPS 


F. J. MOORE, General Ag n ¢ 


5 A. Jounston, Gen. Supt. 





Teachers The Cigarette must go. 
Ought to The Public School Boys say so. 
Know Silver Plated Badges, $3.00 per 100 


Gold Plated Badges 25c each \ For 
Sold Gold Badges, #1. 50 each f§ Offi- 
Enamelea badges, 5c each cers. 
Send 2 cts. for Sample Badge and 
Model Constitution ¥ 
FINCK, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Manufacturer of Badges. 
{7 Designs and estimates cheerfully furnished. 


That the Lackawanna is the short- 
est route between Buffalo and New 


York. There are many other 
things you can learn about the 
Lackawanna by writing to 











-DEAD- 


u wonete santy yOBAccO CURE DO 





ing two hoursa day in preparing his' app 


PAY $1.00 SrTER ou | 
CURED. 219 La Balle Street, OHIOAGO, 


cae FRED P FOX,T. P. A., 
Elmira, N. Y. 


id 

12 pkts choice ial by mail postpel 
for 10c. A beautiful, large illustrated 
ith each order. Address 


SAMUEL " WILSON, Mechanicsville, Penn® 
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